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After sunset 

All is quiet; 

The city wall 

Blends into 

The dark forest. 

Half moon 

Throws cold shadows, 

Birds call 

Above fleeting clouds ; 

Thoughts soar 

Like Dreams; 

Harps music 

Begets echoes. 
—Translation 

by PAUL MENG 
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Editorials 


Sex And The Courts 


ITH startling regularity we have had 
\ \ occasion to refer, with urgent misgivings, 
to the prosecution of justice in our crim- 
inal courts. Recently added to the list is the 
name of Mary Ware Dennett, convicted in a New 
York (not Boston or Dayton) court for mailing 
a pamphlet on sex written eleven years ago for 
her own children, later published in a medical 
journal and circulated during the past ten years 
by social, health, religious and educational organi- 
zations of high standing. The verdict was returned 
by a jury carefully selected not for enlightenment 
but for ignorance: for example, any prospective 
juror who had the slightest acquaintance with the 
works of Havelock Ellis was immediately chal- 
lenged. The result is a travesty on justice. Of 
course the case is being appealed and we may 
trust that the decision will be reversed by a 
higher court. 

Even so, the issues will not down. A part of 
the solution will be brought about only as an in- 
creasing number of students possessed of a high 
type of Christian idealism answer the challenge 
put by Mr. Taft (on another page of this issue) 
and throw themselves with abandon into the legal 
profession. We are convinced that in that 
quarter we need not only a new ethic but a new 
justice technique. Trial by a jury of uninformed 
peers and based on a battle of wits over fine legal 
technicalities—this frankly is an atavism from 
which we must escape. We believe that much of 
the leadership in this forward move is right now 
in the colleges and graduate schools of law. 

A second conclusion drawn from this unfor- 
tunate Dennett episode bears upon the necessity 
of our going further than most colleges and Chris- 
tian Associations have yet gone in the matter of 
sex education. Heretofore such education has been 
aimed almost exclusively at the immediate prob- 
lems of students themselves. It has been valu- 
able but in most cases it has been remedial. At- 
titudes toward sex are formed long before college 


days. What we now see clearly is that, while this 
type of education must be continued, we need a 
further program of education for prospective 
parents on the methods of home life and culture 
which will deal with the business of sex education 
in the home where between the ages of one and 
ten constructive building of healthy attitudes and 
habits can in reality be accomplished. The need 
for this is revealed by the fact that what Mrs. 
Dennett did for her own children was so unique 
that it was eagerly appropriated by others who, 
facing a similar problem, found themselves lack- 
ing the personal equipment to meet it. To furnish 
this equipment in fact and method is the respon- 
sibility of every college really concerned in pre- 
paring students for life. 


Choosing Your Curriculum 


ITHOUT some means of escape from the 
W ever widening circle of college activities 

Association leaders are doomed to a kind 
of mediocre success which as a matter of fact 
adds absolutely nothing new or creative to stu- 
dent life. The reason for this is not far away. 
It is almost entirely a problem of preoccupation, 
due to the fact that on every college campus there 
are two curricula, one the faculty’s in which one 
must pass if he is to remain and one the stu- 
dent’s in which one must engage or excel if he 
is to have the respect of the student body. Until 
these two can be brought together in the mutually 
complementary synthesis of academic work and 
actual experience toward which modern educa- 
tion is tending, the leadership of any movement 
possessing a purpose higher than the current 
campus mores is faced with a difficult task. This 
is notably true for the leaders of the Christian 
Associations. The escape that is needed is an 
escape above rather than out of this distracting 
circle of activity. There is nothing miraculous 
about the sheer fact that every year some Asso- 
ciations succeed in doing this very thing. Their 
technique seems to revolve very largely around 
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the simple question of time; time for reflection; 
time for planning; time for regular unhurried 
meetings; time for study of the experience of 
other Associations through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
and other student Association literature; time 
for cultivation of the spiritual life; time for shar- 
ing with others. This condition of success can 
be fulfilled on every campus in America, but only 
as there is at least one person courageous enough 
to make the start. 


Education Plus 


AN the Student Christian Movement be 

socially and intelligently creative? Can 

we increasingly be loyal to the faith that 
was in Jesus regarding the relation between 
humanity and the moral purpose of the universe? 
It is in the very nature of things that ideals are 
not realized. When the ideals of yesterday have 
been realized the very process has given vision 
sufficient for new ideals, new goals which need to 
be attained. To have wisdom enough to conceive 
these new ideals and to be astute enough to qualify 
one’s practice just enough to achieve intermediate 
victories without losing sight of or faith in the 
ideals must be the aim of an effective Student 
Christian Movement. To have a personal share 
as a student, an alumnus, a secretary, a teacher, 
a contributor in this Movement is an adventure, 
“taking a chance” that the things in which one 
most fundamentally believes can at least partially 
succeed, that one’s ideals can be partially vali- 
dated. For Christians this faith has been en- 
hanced and strengthened by the personification of 
these ideals in Jesus. This statement of faith in 
the Student Christian Movement is not to be inter- 
preted as assuming a superiority toward the edu- 
cational system within which it operates and which 
also is recognized as striving to enrich the life of 
man. The Student Christian Movement is comple- 
mentary to that system with differences growing 
out of the differentiation of function. Religion 
is by nature imaginative and poetic, constantly 
stating its objectives in terms of aspirations and 
by the very fact of insistence upon the reality of 
aspirations in human life enabling them to be 
more than empty dreams. Education is more 
realistic. It must deal with facts, data, hypothe- 
ses and processes. This too is fundamental to 
progress but not sufficient. It has been too often 
true that increased intelligence has been accom- 
panied by a decrease in fervor and zeal for the 
realization of the Kingdom of God. The variety 
and complexity of the forces playing upon human 
conduct and the difficulty of coping with them in 
the name of progress sometimes has led to a sense 
of futility in making the effort. For this reason 
some fools have made progress where wise men 
feared to tread. A nationally known economist 
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in advising with a graduate student recently said 
“more people want to reform the world than know 
how, but it must be admitted that most of those 
who know how do not wish to do anything about 
it.” A Christian student movement should, and 
does, at its best, supplement the educational con- 
tribution of intelligence so essential in dealing 
with complex human problems, personal and 
social, with an understanding but undiscourage- 
able enthusiasm and faith rooted in a loyalty to 
the person and spirit of Jesus as representing 
the nature of the reality at the core of the 
universe. 


The World Call 


HE Student Association Movement has 

always looked out on a world horizon and 

felt the tug of world need. This has been 
a chief source of power throughout its history. 
It was a most persuasive element in the Move- 
ment’s inception—many of the early pioneers 
were won into membership by the Movement’s 
dream of a whole world made obedient to the will 
of Christ. There was a romantic challenge for 
the ablest and most daring spirits—a summons 
to meet all human need anywhere and a standard 
for personality development as high as God in 
Christ. Dr. Mott has testified how that vision 
came to him in his first student conference. 

No horizon more contracted than that will win 
the attention and adhesion of the most competent 
spirits of our generation. Light-hearted cam- 
paigns to secure clear thinking on social and re- 
ligious themes may be mildly interesting to certain 
types of youth and are of course a necessary 
foundation for any faith which must be a reason- 
able as well as a vital one. But strong men and 
women will never rally to sacrificial loyalty to a 
movement to promote lucidity of thought. A mere 
amateurish adjunct to the educational system will 
inspire no shout in the camp. Nothing short of 
a moral crusade will do that—and if no such 
crusade is needed then the Student Movement, as 
we know it, falls to the ground of its own weight. 

An article on another page calls attention not 
to the past but to our immediate opportunity and 
obligation. Debates and discussion of a casual 
and dilettante variety are totally inadequate, if 
we are to face this present call. Much talk and 
study is necessary, to be sure, but it must be that 
of men and women who realize that grave causes 
are at stake and that costly affirmations must be 
made. We are well reminded that, even were 
there no other reasons for an uprising of the stu- 
dents of the nation—and there are many rea- 
sons—the specific projects overseas and the need 
of Christianizing our international relations alone 
would justify—yes, make necessary—a new stu 
dent movement. 
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What Jesus Adds To Life 


By Andrew T. Roy 


The value of any article dealing with problems of student religion de pends 
7 . . . . »? . 7 . 
largely upon the extent to which it is autobiographical—that is, how far 


it is rooted in personal experience. 


66 OD meant you for a 
masterpiece, and you’re 
only a daub.” You’re 

alive, there’s blood in you, and 

a will to live—but you’re not 

making the best possible go of it, 

and you *know it. You half 
enjoy life and are half beaten 
by it. You may fool yourself 
for a while and act a part—sing- 
ing Jnvictus to the winds and 

feeling like King Lear in a 

storm—but the melodrama soon becomes too ap- 

parent. You glance in a mirror and see Don 

Quixote, and collapse back into reality. You 

know, when you’re really honest, that you’re just 

an ordinary sleepy person stumbling along in a 

fog. 

Not one of us but is doing the course under par. 
You occasionally run across a specimen who feels 
he is living up to his highest capacity, but you 
always wonder at his sense of humor. Our 
dreams are far ahead of our achievements, and 
few of us have dreamt half enough. Not that we 
should develop an inferiority complex; the diffi- 
culty is fairly general. But company is not an 
adequate compensation for personal insufficiency. 
We believe there is more to life than we have laid 
our hands upon. Life wasn’t meant to taste like 
oatmeal with the salt left out. 

Now it happened that some nineteen hundred 
vears ago Christ told a group of men that they 
were to be the salt of the earth. He had given 
them something that was to make life taste good. 
And it has. Every now and again you discover 
a man who has seasoned a whole community. He 
has found life to be genuinely good, and he has 
made it good for all those about him. What is 
it that Christ brings which, when truly discovered, 
remakes a man’s whole life? 


The Costs of Freedom 

No theoretical answer to this can be adequate. 
You must live your way into it. But of two 
things I am certain. These I know Christ adds 
The first is freedom. Is there anything 
as disheartening as a tree that has been cramped, 
or cut, or starved out of shape? Or as exhilar- 
ating as a tree in the open that has been able to 
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push its hands up above its head and stretch out 
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to life. 


This article fully meets such a test. 


vigorously, growing in perfect freedom? Or look 
at a dilapidated, second-hand-looking, milk-wagon 
horse and then at a colt running around a meadow 
in the spring! All life wants freedom. Especially 
does man desire it and believe it is his destiny. 
Yet, if we are realists, we can’t help but see the 
truth in the various denials of man’s freedom— 
whether it be the economic determinism of Marx, 
or the biological determinism of Darwin, or the 
theological determinism of Calvin, or the psy- 
chological determinism of Watson. Man is bound 
in at least three ways. He is bound by the past, 
by his present environment, and by himself. 

The grip of the past upon us is not alone a 
question of physical heredity. We owe our ideas 
and our language, as well as the color of our hair, 
to the past. A child would not develop far who 
refused theauthority of grammars and vocabu- 
laries and denied that “‘cat” meant cat and “dog” 
meant dog. Not only are we intellectually crea- 
tures of the past, but morally. Each conscience 
is a historic product, deeply influenced by the 
ethics of its predecessors. Further, we are bound 
by our own individual past. Man seems to have 
a certain freedom of choice, but the moment he 
exercises that freedom he ceases to be free. If I 
choose a particular course of action, I cannot at 
its conclusion decide not to choose it, and efface 
its influence upon me. We are determined by our 
actions, our thinking, our desires. 


Internal Anarchy 


Psycho-analysts realize this, but claim that if 
we understand our past aright and objectify it, we 
can direct and control its influence upon us. We 
therefore retain a relative freedom. And Christ 
helps tremendously here. The more we come into 
contact with Him, the more He enables us to see 
ourselves as we really are. He does not judge 
us—but the words He spoke, the life He lived, 
His perfection, His cross, all these things and 
more, do judge us. No man can long remain self- 
satisfied and blind in the presence of Christ. By 
giving ourselves to Him, shifting our center of 
gravity, we are able to “put off the old man” and 
look at him critically. As we see ourselves, in 
part as He would see us, in His strength we can 
direct and control ourselves where before we 
were helpless. We can ride ahead of the deter- 
mining forces of the past, as a well-managed ship 
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ean fill its sails with the very storm-wind that 
threatened to wreck it, and be blown swiftly on 
its way. But if ever we would stand still and yet 
suppress authority or instinct, we produce an- 
archy. In Christ alone do we find freedom with- 
out anarchy—for He gives creative expression to 
every element in us, and an urge that moves us 
out ahead of the control of the past. (If you 
doubt whether He can give creative expression to 
our personalities, give yourself to Him in dead 
earnest for awhile and see. Study the profound 
effect He has had upon western art or poetry. 
Or ponder the case of St. Francis or Raymond 
Lull or a thousand others who by His touch upon 
them have had an almost explosive energy let 
loose within.) Rebellion from authority and 
anarchy grow out of a desire for life. If the 
authority is Himself the giver of life then the 
trouble is remedied at its root. 

As with the authority of our past, so with the 
authority of our environment—the social control. 
We are inescapably connected with and affected 
by other people. But although we cannot escape 
this effect of others upon us, we can understand it, 
and in understanding, voluntarily accept it and 
make use of it. If we grow rapidly enough we 
can master it. The end point of Christian evo- 
lution is that each individual should be all in- 
dividuals within himself. Through Christ we 
learn how to identify ourselves with all men—to 
be all things to all men. 


Mastering Our Desires 


Another binding influence is our present self- 
hood. “What I would, that do I not, but what I 
hate, that do I.” None of us have quite been able 
to deny ourselves. But no man can enter the 
glorious liberty of the children of God who is tied 
hand and foot by the desires of self. We have 
adopted the wrong methods. In place of the law 
Christ gave us Himself, but most of us as Chris- 
tians have just substituted new authorities for old. 
We have not entered into the liberty of God’s 
children because we have not loved enough. Love 
is the one law of freedom. Even within ourselves 
we still try to live by authority. We try to conquer 
temptations by will power—which is the use of 
force, of law. We grit our teeth, struggle, and 
get lines in our faces, giving little evidence of the 
joy, peace, and tranquility that are to be the 
fruits of Christian freedom. Christ said, “Become 
ve as little children” (—discover the freedom and 
unity of innocent love). In our struggle, if we 
win we really haven’t won. We’re merely sitting 
on the lid. We’ve driven a boil back. The root 
of sin is the desire. Only love can transform the 
desire. Love is the supreme desire which draws 
all lesser desires up into it and purifies them. 
(Love involves a complete self-giving, an opening 


wide of the arms and saying, “Here am I.”) Thus 
the man who loves Christ—and loving Christ in- 
evitably means loving other men—finds his 
former problems dropping away from him like 
weights that are unloosed. 


Authority and Understanding 


Most of us form a league of nations within 
ourselves. We get our various selves and ten- 
dencies together and by treaty arrange for a 
certain amount of control and order. On the 
basis of this workable agreement we think we’ve 
found peace. But the peace is a very tense peace 
and we know at any moment it may break. We 
remain anxious about the political control we’ve 
set up—and have to maintain an international (or 
rather, an inter-nature) police force. We are 
not free. Only in Christ do we find freedom. 
This is because He does not control us from with- 
out. He gives Himself to us and draws us out of 
ourselves, so that struggle is left behind. In this 
process is found the final authority for our action, 
as well as our freedom. Our final authority is not 
the historic Jesus, nor is it our conscience or inner 
light. We find it in the risen living Christ at the 
moment of our own inner Amen to Him. (The 
risen Christ is of course continuous with the 
historic Jesus. But the historic character is ex- 
ternal to us until the moment when we can say, “I 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.”) At the 
conjunction of the living Christ with the image of 
God within you, when the external and the in- 
ternal interpenetrate—at that moment of faith 
only will you hear the voice of final authority. 
Then can you declare, “This one thing I know!” 
“Here I stand! I can do no other!” This moment 
of authority is a moment of understanding, a 
moment when the processes of losing yourself and 
finding yourself converge—and is therefore a 
moment of genuine freedom. (You are at that 
moment least yourself, for you are Christ’s, yet 
most yourself, for Christ is your true fulfilment.) 

Christ’s second great gift to life is unity. Man 
not only wants to be free, he wants his freedom to 
be universal, and he wants fellowship in his free- 
dom. The human mind ceaselessly tries to unify 
its fields of knowledge. The scientist, the phi- 
losopher, the theologian, all are trying to system- 
atize the facts of life and penetrate to the secret 
of life’s unity, if unity there be. Christ was con- 
cerned with a deeper than mathematical unity. 
He knew that at the heart of all the apparent 
diversity of life was a God who was the Father 
of all. This God was spirit, yet personal. T: 
the men of Galilee and to us today Christ reveals 
this God. The unity Christ offers has its basis in 
the very nature of God. God is a God of Love 
and we are all His family. Christian faith is not 

(Turn to Page 276) 
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Job Ahead! 


By Milton 


Mac: Hello, Tom. 
next year? 


What are you going to do 


TOM: Don’t know. I haven’t taken my courses 
with any special job in mind. I majored in 
economics, figuring that if I went into business it 
would come in handy. 

Mac: And you? 


Dick: My major has been sociology and 
political science. I have thought some of teaching 
or social work. Later on I have hopes of going 
into diplomatic service or some other position 
that will bring me in touch with international 
problems. 

Mac: This getting a job is a simple matter 
with you engineers, isn’t it, Harry? 

HARRY: It isn’t so simple as you academics 
think. Here I am, finishing electrical engineer- 
ing, and still confused as to what I should do. 
I’m wondering whether I should continue. I like 
to work with people better than with things. 
Sometimes I have wished that I had majored in 
the social sciences. 

30B: You fellows make me glad that I’m 
only a sophomore so that I can spend the next two 
vears finding out what I can do best. I don’t want 
to be in such an unsettled frame of mind when I 
graduate. 

TOM: You’ve got the right idea, Bob! But 
how are you going to get any help? You won’t 
get any from your dean. Deans may be good men 
but they don’t have time to talk to a guy. They 
think of everything in terms of courses, majors, 
sequences. 

HARRY: Strange that a college doesn’t pay 
more attention to the problem of a fellow’s life 
work. 

Dick: They do, Bob. I know of two colleges 
that are offering courses in vocational guidance, 
and another that has employed a man to counsel 
students in vocational problems. Guiding a per- 
son in the choice of his vocation is a difficult 
and responsible task. In the long run it is every 
man’s own responsibility, and the sooner he ceases 
to expect his parents, his college, or his dean to 
make decisions for him, the better. Of course, 
there are many ways he can get help if he is 
really interested. I have just had two hours with 
a faculty man who has been of inestimable value 
to me. He said that there never was a time in 
history when a man could make as intelligent 
vocational choice as he can today. I’d like to 
arrange an informal get-together in my room and 


D. McLean 


invite him to talk to us on this general subject. 


HARRY: O. K. with me. 
DicK: Tomorrow night at eight! 
* * * * 
Dick: I have asked Professor Harris to talk 


with us about the most important question in our 
lives right now—our life work. Feel perfectly 
free to break in with questions. 


PROF. HARRIS: As I look back over the years 
three questions stand out as fundamental in the 
consideration of life work: What can I do? What 
is there to be done? and Why do it?. .The first 
deals with vour abilities, capacities and interests; 
the second with the work of the world; and the 
third with your purpose. 

This understanding of ourselves, how baffling 
it is! We study human behavior in the classroom 
with the wistful hope that we may learn more 
about what we are and what we may become. Yet 
how often we pass the gamut of lectures and quiz- 
zes without having the content of our study 
related to any of the personal problems in our 
lives. But this does not need to be so. There is 
information in books like Overstreet’s About 
Ourselves which furnishes us with some of the 
general principles to guide in the understanding 
of how skills are acquired, habits formed, and ° 
interests realized. This is only one of a number 
of such books. 

In addition to general information, it is possible 


to discover our particular skills, vocational 
aptitudes, intellectual abilities and emotional 
tendencies. There are a growing number of in- 


struments for indicating these aptitudes. Some, 
described in Watson’s Experimentation and 
Measurement in Religious Education, can be used 
with real profit. Apart from the objective value 
of personality tests which is continually questioned 
there is diagnostic value in an Emotional Hygiene 
Inventory, an Interest Analysis and the compar- 
ative scores of College Ability Tests. Though I 
believe in using the various instruments of an- 
alysis I would caution that they tend to emphasize 
what you are and minimize what you might 
become. 


HARRY: May I ask a question? I have been 
spending considerable time, Professor, trying to 
get some help from tests. In the College Ability 
Test I rank in the lower forty per cent. I learned 
by further inquiry that I was high in the math 
and geometry tests but low in the knowledge of 
words and grammatical construction. With that 
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knowledge reinforced by my liking for math and 
an aversion for English I decided to go into 
Engineering. I learned later through talking 
with friends and experience in college activities 
that I like to work with people. Into what pro- 
fession can I fit my traits? 


PRoF: You have raised a good question. 
There is a tendency today in vocational guidance 
to treat both personality and occupations in static 
terms, namely, to analyze the traits of the indi- 
vidual and the traits required of a job and en- 
deavor to fit the one into the other without an 
adequate consideration of many more subtle 
factors. Any test or rating must be interpreted 
in terms of your peculiar experience. To answer 
your question, Harry, it is necessary to have a 
knowledge of your background as well as an 
intimate acquaintance with some of your major 
objectives in life. You will find Fryer’s Voca- 
tional Self Guidance and Maverick’s Vocational 
Guidance of College Students helpful in answering 
further questions. 


Bos: I would like to find out more about the 
various vocations, where could I get this infor- 
mation? 


PROF: An answer to your question, Bob, brings 
us to a consideration of the work of the world. 
We all start from the small circle of occupations 
that come within the limited range of our personal! 
experience. We gradually reach out through 
reading and personal contacts to a fragmentary 
knowledge of the major professions. At best 
our knowledge of any vocation is inadequate. 
We need more descriptive information on all 
vocations' What has been written is gradually 
being assembled in our own library. An effort 
is made to have three types of books for each 
vocation, one, a description of the vocation an- 
questions as training necessary, 
qualifications, opportunities for promotion, com- 
pensation, etc., second, the biographies of out- 
standing men in the vocations, and third, books 
of fiction. What reading is of more importance 
to a college student than that describing what may 
be his chosen profession? 


swering such 


mind is not what 
might be done, but what needs to be done. I feel 
that unless a man has a consciously Christian pur- 
pose his decision will be determined by the 
i) diate demands current in our culture for the 
satisfaction of security, recognition, and ad- 
1 realize the necessity of self-analysis 


The prior question in my 


venture. 


and of adequate information regarding occu- 

pations, but the crucial factor is what I would call 

a man’s purpose. The tasks of the world to 
Fx d R. H Facto in Student Counselir Selected Bibliox- 
} I Vo om ( 


which he responds are largely determined by this 
factor. 


I don’t know what your religious affiliations are 
but I am certain of this: If you are not con- 
cerned in the building of a better world, your re- 
ligion has little vitality. Thus, the answer to our 
third question, the why of our vocation, is to be 
found in religion. It is expressed effectively by 
Professor Edward Scribner Ames: 

The Christian life is devotion to a cause. 
Everything else may be regarded as subservient 
to this. The final test of a man’s faith, of his 
labor, of his consecration is found in the fruitful- 
ness of his life in the great cause. This cause 
is an active, unselfish, intelligent social enterprise 
for the betterment of human life through the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

ToM: But, Professor, if a man is unselfish 
and seeks to live out the Golden Rule in his bus- 
iness isn’t he expressing a Christian purpose? 


PROF: No matter how many noble thoughts 
have flickered through your mind and how many 
altruistic impulses have glanced into the window 
of your soul, your life will be lived on the secular 
level, even though you may be in the Christian 
ministry, unless you give time and thought to 
cultivating perspective, sensitiveness to the needs 
of people, and a consciousness of God in life. 
What I mean to say is this: A man must spend 
time “conditioning” his whole nerve system to 
respond to the kind of human values Jesus incar- 
nated. It is possible for a man to lift himself out 
of the narrow and provincial aims and purposes 
in which he is immersed, onto a plain where the 
grandeur of the Christian cause begins to surge 
through his life; but it requires an imagination 
kindled daily by a sense of the Kingdom of God 
and a will disciplined to respond to human need. 


Dick: In moments like these it is my supreme 
desire to give my life for the Christian cause. 
But when I drop back into the daily routine these 
impulses evaporate and I am baffled to know how 
to give my life for Christ. 

PRoF: You partly answered your question 
when you said, “I drop back into the daily rou- 
tine.” Great souls have kept from dropping back 
by practicing the “principle of alternation” i 
which the life of quiet and activity are so inter- 
woven that each is enriched by the other. The) 
have learned the art of spiritual reflection which 
is described by Professor Wieman’, illustrated 
the experience of Brother Lawrence® and reflected 
through the writing of Ernest Dimnet*. They hay 
also learned the art of living with people the 
principles of which are so admirably pictured )) 
Jesus in what we call the Sermon on the Mount. 

(Turn to Page 276) 
2Henry Wieman: Methods of Private Religious Living 


Brother Lawrence: The Practice of the Presence of God 


1Ernest Dimnet: The Art of Thinking. 
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My Place In The World’s Work 


A Symposium 


Christian idealism has a way of burning brightly in college, only to sputter 

and wane a few years later, amid the complex relationships of modern life. 

These articles, however, have been written by those who have had ample 
time to test life both in theory and in fact. 


The Labor Movement 


T is, I find, an extraordinarly difficult thing 

to give too explicit advice to the young man or 

woman who must make a living and yet wants 
his or her life to count for the most in the achieve- 
ment of certain great social ideals. Indeed, I do 
not think that there is any individualistic salvation 
in this matter. Even Tolstoy failed to find his 
way out along this line. It is cooperative work 
to change the structure of our economic and polit- 
ical order that matters, and the test for the in- 
dividual is the part that he plays in this co- 
operative effort. Obviously, whatever a man’s way 
of making his daily bread, there is laid upon him 
both opportunity and duty to play his part as 
citizen in the support of forward looking move- 
ments, in the maintenance of civil liberties and 
in intelligent political action. 

Engineering, the professions, productive enter- 
prise—in short, almost every calling except high 
powered salesmanship—seem to me to offer some 
opportunities for a man or woman to play an 
honorable part in the world’s work and at the 
same time to keep and measurably to advance 
his social ideals. What is necessary is a willing- 
ness to take certain economic risks, to recognize 
that there are certain compromises that a man 
can’t take and keep house with himself. One of 
the genuine tragedies of the average college gradu- 
ate ten years after he is out is that he has sold 
his soul for monetary success or for at least the 
level of existence of his class; perhaps he has sold 
it only to keep up with the Joneses. I do not un- 
derestimate the economic pressures of our world 
when I say that many people in the white collar 
class are more slave to their fears than to the 
actual tyranny of the job. I don’t think a man 
can start out to make a million dollars and keep 
in close touch with his social ideals. On the other 
hand, I don’t think he need necessarily expect to 
starve. 

Real pioneering work for social progress re- 
quires a pioneer spirit, a certain freedom from 
immediate and pressing family responsibilities and 
certain special aptitudes. A few men and women 
can get work in connection with various unpopular 
causes or organizations. The pecuniary rewards, 
at best, are apt to be modest and at worst are ex- 
ceedingly precarious. There is at present no very 


great opening in existing organizations of the sort 
I have in mind. 

Outside of existing organizations, I hope that 
men and women can find or make jobs in con- 
nection with the labor movement—I use labor 
movement in the broadest sense of the term—in 
connection with research work, technical work, the 
labor press, workers’ education, workers’ health 
activities and direct participation in industry with 
a view to helping organize one’s fellow workers. 
What Powers Hapgood has done in this connection 
is well known to college men and women. Ex- 
amples of the other types of service in connection 
with the labor movement were well stated a year 
or so ago by A. J. Muste', Director of Brookwood 
College. His list does not include particular acti- 
vities in the open country. I think in connection 
with farm organizations, farm cooperative and 
rural schools there will be increasing opportunities 
of valuable service. Teaching, from kindergarten 
through the university, is one of the most useful 
of fields. 

Social thinkers lately have been stressing the 
extraordinarily useful role men and women can 
play in the civil service. We owe an enormous 
and unappreciated debt to workers in public 
health departments, engineers in the Bureau of 
Standards, and the like. The right sort of civil 
servants can make or break any policy of public 
ownership. Add to this the opening for service 
presented in the churches for those who are dead 
in earnest about the message of the churches, and 
the great field in the creative art for those with 
even a little of the divine fire and you have a fair 
birds-eye-view of what sort of opportunities there 
are or can be made. Whatever the difficulties, 
it is a great time to be alive! 

NORMAN THOMAS. 


Business 


O business man today need compromise 
with his Christian convictions, nor need he 
run counter to the teachings of Jesus. 
Sometimes a Christian in business may find one 
of three things happen: first, he may compromise 
with his Christian convictions and with Jesus’ 
teachings; second, instead of compromising, he 


1A speech reported in the News-Bulletin of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, February, 1927. 
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may talk the thing out with his employer, win his 
point, and change the condition that called for 
compromise; or third, he may find it necessary to 
lose his position. 

This situation does not arise as often as some 
idealists and theorists, who have had no actual 
contact with the business world, would have us 
believe. In my very limited experience I have 
found that there is an increasing number of 
business concerns whose policies are actuated by 
high ideals and by Christian purposes. 

It is also true that, where a Christian has the 
courage in his business community and business 
surroundings to let others know, by life and word, 
that he is a follower of the Master, and that he 
will have nothing to do with business short-cuts, 
dishonest practices, or unfairness in dealing with 
others, he usually wins his way. And much more 
important is the fact that his Christian influence, 
slowly but very surely, becomes effective in the 
lives of others with whom he comes in contact in 
his daily work. 

Such influence, in the every-day business world, 
is not only possible but is sorely needed. The work 
of the Church fails somewhere if it does not suc- 
ceed in sending its members into business to wit- 
ness for Christ in the place where they spend by 
far the greatest part of their daylight hours. 
Certainly if we rule out those who make up our 
agricultural population, the great stream of life 
is made up of those who are in business, be it com- 
mercial or industrial. Here is a great needy 
field to which a Christian can dedicate himself in 
just the same way that another man may dedicate 
himself to the service of the Master as a minister 
or a missionary. 

We must not minimize the difficulties of such 
a dedication, for the temptations to depart from 
the original purpose are many, perhaps the most 
subtle of these temptations being the way in 
which the desire to make money may easily sup- 
plant the original purpose and become the be-all 
and the end-all of a man’s endeavor. As soon as 
this happens, a man’s chance to be of any great 
use to Christ in business disappears. And I 
sometimes think, though it is aside from the point, 
that his chance to be truly successful in business 
may also disappear, for there is a certain amount 
of underlying truth, as far as actual material 
suecess in business goes, in Jesus’ words, “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

But whether successful materially in a big way 
or a small way, the fundamental fact remains 
that a man can, if he wants to, live a Christian 
life as a business man. We hear a great deal re- 
garding the iniquity of the present capitalistic 
system, and I think there is much that may be, 
and often is, very wrong with it. But personally, 
1 believe that the wrongs do not grow out of the 
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system so much as out of the selfish and un-Chris- 
tian hearts of the men who at one point or another 
may use the system. 

CHARLES S. CAMPBELL. 


—_—_——o—-"= 


YOUNG MAN who considers the profession 

of law at once discovers the number of in- 

dividuals who, several times a year, are 
admitted to practice in every state in the Union. 
More concretely, he finds that annually hundreds 
and thousands of men and women are admitted 
to the bar in each large center of population. 
He is told that there are too many lawyers; he 
finds many to tell him that the law is a business, 
no longer a profession. 

All the greater is the need for men of courage, 
conviction and Christian character. The bar is 
overrun with men, principally the products of 
diploma factories, who consider the law a business, 
who consider each client as a source of revenue, 
and whose influence in the community is com- 
pletely negative, if not positively evil. It ‘is only 
the recruiting of keen and high-minded young 
men, with positive standards and public spirit, 
that can ever improve the quality of the bar. 

There is good reason why in the public life of 
our country, the great majority are lawyers. If 
our public life has been corrupt, or lacking in high 
ideals, it can trace part of the trouble to a similar 
situation at the bar. There never was a time in 
our country’s life when Christian ideals were 
more needed in the great profession of law. 

CHARLES P. Tart II. 


The Student Y. M. C. A. Secretaryship 


OR twenty years and more we have been 

asking the question, What is the length of 

life for a local student secretary? The an- 
swer was in mind as the question was asked, 
namely, Two to five years. A few visionary souls 
whispered, Seven. Even the Movement practically 
came to accept this current answer. . Obviously 
this answer was based on the general conception 
of the job. The local student secretary was 
thought of as a sort of “glorified playmate” for 
the boys on the campus, with his chief duty that 
of helping seniors amuse the freshmen. He had 
to be clever in frat house conversations and dor- 
mitory bull sessions. Had to train cheer-leaders, 
write feature articles for the college weekly, see 
that the freshmen knew Alma Mater by Thanks- 
giving, lead the singing at a “weakly” prayer 
meeting, etc., etc. He got twice as much salary 
if he came with a varsity record in one or more 
major sports. Juniors and seniors tolerated him 
because he was a kind of “vital-information speak- 
easy” between them and the faculty. The faculty 
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Norman Thomas 


Cc. S. Campbell 


Dorothy M. Jones 


loved him because he saved them leg work—this 
was before the day of campus ’phone systems, 
and sub and sub-sub Deans. The Adminstration 
was of course for him, since they could weave 
around his head a one-to-five-page article for the 
catalogue on the Voluntary Student Religious 
Organizations on the Campus. The preachers 
blessed him daily because he never questioned 
their ritual, and he recruited unquestioning stu- 
dents in large numbers for their Sunday morning 
services. The church boards even had no quarrel 
with the secretary’s views and virtues in those 
days; he was a good boy, obeying all dictum and 
dogma and leading students to do the same both 
on campuses and at summer conferences. 

The best we can say for a job of the above 
dimensions is that it should not have lasted over 
two years. Under present circumstances it 
wouldn’t last two days, and rightly so. Students 
of today would crush such a puppet. Even fresh- 
men refuse to be “amused.” Frat houses hold a 
secretary at a dignified distance. His athletic 
record does not interest students, nor does that 
of any one else except the stars now eligible for 
the local team. Students delight in bucking all 
authority; they oppose any creed or code, and 
rebuke the minister to his face. No one entices 
them to church, except the man who preaches to 
the top reaches of intellectual integrity, or chal- 
lenges the entire social order with the radical force 
of Jesus’ universal brotherhood. They demand 
it very strong and above all very frank and direct. 
True, they may show no inclination whatever to 
follow the Truth revealed, but their demand for 
caustic investigation and exploration goes on just 
the same. The faculty too, of today, is quite as 
frankly critical of religion as the students. 

Does not this second picture give us a com- 
pletely new conception of the local student secre- 
tary’s job? First of all he must have reached 
complete adulthood. Nothing on the “playmate” 
level is allowed. The sternest sort of intellectual 
and spiritual comradeship with faculty, students 
and ministers is the role of the secretary of today. 
It is required of him that he have more than a 
speaking acquaintance with all branches of the 
new approach in education, in religion, in the 
social sciences, and in work with individuals. He 
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must be able to command the respect and time of 
experts in these new areas and bring them into 
his programs. Likewise he must win the local 
faculty men in these subjects and integrate his 
student program with their departments! His 
leadership must take into account the whole per- 
sonality of the student, and the relationshp of 
this to the social order universal. He is no longer 
a mere “Handy Andy” with the ministers, but 
their comrade and a leader among them. These 
“new areas of approach” have brought many new 
administrative people to the campus, all of whom 
are assets to the modern secretary. For the most 
part they have relieved him of petty performances 
and he is now expected to function from the top 
down, in all matters social and religious. This 
certainly gives a vastly different conception of the 
job. Needless to say, such a position calls for 
broad education and training. The question now 
should be, How long will it take a man to train 
for the student secretaryship? And the answer 
should be, From two to five years after A. B. With 
character and personality, plus proper training, 
the student secretaryship offers as permanent 
tenure as any position on the campus. 
HARRY F.. COMER. 


The Christian Ministry 

MAN must be either a fool or a fanatic to 

go into the ministry today, in the opinion 

of those who regard the Christian ministry 
as just another job. If a man can’t make the 
grade at some virile occupation such as selling 
insurance, manufacturing steel, or guiding the 
financial destinies of the nation from a broker’s 
office in Wall Street, let him fall back on the min- 
istry. A kind, well-intentioned fellow, that is the 
place for him. What up and coming youth would 
pass by such attractive occupations as the law, 
medicine, and teaching, for the narrow, apologetic 
existence of the clergyman? 

If anyone really thinks that the Christian min- 
istry is a soft, comfortable job, he has not been 
out on the frontiers where spiritual pioneering is 
going on. The truth is that no life-work is more 
precarious, more removed from dullness. Here is 
the exhilaration of the most violent conflict in 
which a man can engage; the positive, aggressive 
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effort of righteousness and love to overcome the 
negative, warping effect of evil on men and society. 
I have been in the ministry five years, and not 
once have I felt the pinch of monotony or the 
drabness of drudgery. 

There is room for only one kind of man in the 
ministry as thus conceived. We who covet the 
best for this high calling are seeking men of 
imagination who wish with all their hearts to see 
men and women utilizing to the full the richest 
resources of life in a community where the abun- 
dant life is reasonably possible. 

Of course, this kind of man may work in various 
ways under the compulsion of his vision. He 
may raise money, or raise the standard of re- 
ligious education. He may bring his best in the 
way of organizing ability, or through human 
sympathy deal directly with the problems of 
striken personality. He may be a preacher, and 
there are many kinds of preachers. Most real 
preachers I have known were not preachers pri- 
marily, but prophets, or priests, or promoters, in 
one way or another, of the community of their 
dreams. The work of the Christian ministry can 
no longer be thought of strictly in terms of the 
pastorate. It is as indefinite as the results of 
modern psychology. There is room for every 
man who honestly wants to know the truth of 
human relations and get that truth lived out in 
life. 

Two recent books show the turn in the tide of 
modern thinking, which makes the ministry the 
most fascinating call that a college man can re- 
ceive just now. Joseph Wood Krutch in The Mod- 
ern Temper says the last word in noble dis- 
illusionment. He has hit the bottom. But turn 
to Walter Lippmann’s A Preface to Morals. Lipp- 
mann sees through the haze of agnosticism and 
sets out to regain a faith in the spiritual ideals 
and values of life which to doubt is to die. This 
is a sign of the soul hunger of men who stand 
today where the fighting is hardest for the re- 
tention and promotion of moral values. Was 
there ever a better chance to lend a hand? 

There are other jobs that need to be done. If, 
however, a man wants a hard task to test his 
mettle, whet his curiosity, and demand infinite 
courage, here it is: the Christian ministry. Has 
he ability as a diplomat? He will need it. Even 
then he may find the risk ending in temporary 
failure. It is hardly possible to be a Christian 
and a success at the same time. If a man wishes 
to identify his life with humanity, with the result 
that he will find his life by losing it, let him lead 
his fellows in the building of the apparently im- 
possible Christian utopia. That is what Jesus 
was doing. The Christian ministry holds out the 
same task to moral adventurers. 


CHARLES C. NOBLE. 


Political Service 


ment—grows in dominion and power among 

all the peoples of the earth. Our fathers lived 
in the main under conditions in which the in- 
dividual home controlled the means and methods 
of life, light and air, food and clothing, labor con- 
ditions, education, recreation and morals. Today 
for the mass of city folks, all these needs of life 
are dominated by the hand of government through 
political parties, made effective at the ballot box. 


Prect—srows in. control through govern- 


But this increasing dominion over life by gov- 
ernment as such, is not the most arresting fact 
in the ebb and flow of social forces in this hour 
of human history. What shall be the form of 
government in the immediate future, is a question 
that challenges thoughtful citizens in all lands. 


It is not too much to say that the United States 
holds the future destiny of constitutional govern- 
ment and due process of law under democratic 
forms, not only for America, but also for the 
world. The world struggle today is between the 
American social order and the social order of 
Mussolini and Lenin. Differing fundamentall) 
as to ends, in method Mussolini and Lenin agree. 


Added to the vital significance at this hour of 
the problems of government in all lands, there is 
in the politics of the United States a new current 
of special importance. The nomination and elec- 
tion of Herbert Hoover to the presidency marks a 
new era in our political history. Political talk- 
ers, with their indoor legalisms, are at a discount; 
while folks that can do things and know the out- 
door facts, are at a premium; the political patent 
medicine fakir gives way to the engineer with a 
blue print. Think of a practical engineer who 
believes that involuntary poverty can be abolished 
under the American economic and political system, 
that public health can be won and maintained 
through science and good will, that the guarantees 
of the Constitution and the public law can be en- 
forced, that world peace can be achieved through 
the substitution of mutual agreement and inter- 
national law for force and violence in the pacific 
settlement of all international disputes—think of 
this engineer as the Chief Executive of the most 
creative people and powerful government of the 
modern world! 


Is this not a challenge for political service to 
the Christian youth of America? Do not these 
facts of life stir their thought and imagination, 
and call them into active service for the govern- 
ment in village, city, state and nation? To thos 
who will hear—how the clarions of the batt 
call! 


RAYMOND ROBINS. 
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Christian Work Abroad 


HE years ahead mark a new era in mission 
[wort The Christian Church is an estab- 
lished fact in many countries and the Chris- 
tian enterprise of the future is a joint adventure 
of the East and the West. This cooperative fel- 
lowship is already warming the hearts of our 
missionaries in such countries as Japan, China and 
Latin America, and leading others into the work. 
The king of Siam, speaking at the Centennial 
of Christian Missions in Siam, held recently in the 
Imperial Gardens upon his majesty’s invitation, 
spoke enthusiastically of the work done by the 
missionaries, especially the education for girls. 
Prince Damrong, at the same celebration, said “I 
would express the hope that American missions 
would continue to receive support from the 
United States of America as well as Siam and be 
thus enabled to keep up the good work they have 
done.” 

Christian education is a tremendous power in 
solving the grave problems of social and inter- 
national relationships, as well as in enriching the 
lives of individuals. Hundreds of schools and 
colleges abroad afford such opportunities for 
service. 

Medical missions today furnish a unique field for 
medical research and practical experimentation. 
The rural areas, with their economic, social and 
religious problems, present vast untouched fields, 
where such schools of agriculture and forestry as 
Nanking University and Allahabad Institute, in 
India, are making great contributions. In Chris- 
tian missions is the strong ally of international 
peace; a real effort in solving problems in race 
relationships; a motivation for improving indus- 
trial conditions; a hope for womanhood every- 
where. Here are glorious adventures with Christ 
in applied Christianity. There are tremendous 
needs here at home, but we must face these prob- 
lems as world problems, and they can be rightly 
solved here only as they are rightly solved every- 
where. 

But whether educator, doctor, nurse, minister, 
social worker—the greatest gift we have to share 
is Jesus Christ. Christ is known, now, in every 
nation; his name is revered where formerly it was 
unknown or abhorred. In government schools, 
the world around, students are asking for instruc- 
tors in the Bible and in the life of Jesus. Jesus 
Christ has shown the value of human personality, 
reverence for womanhood and resources of power 
for achieving a gloriously abundant life—we must 
share Christ just as fully as we can and then, with 
these disciples of other lands, seek a fuller experi- 
ence and understanding of His saving power for 
further and fuller service. 

The Christian leaders of many countries are 


asking our cooperation. We must stand by them 
in the great task they have undertaken. Our best 
equipped young men and young women must be 
ready to respond to their call, and shoulder to 
shoulder with Christian leaders in countries like 
China, India and Africa, work through to that 
more abundant life which Jesus called the King- 
dom of God. 
LiInbsAyY §S. B. HADLEY. 





Social Work 


OCIAL work offers intriguing opportunities 

for those who desire to help underprivileged 

people to a fuller, richer, and more profitable 
life. There are amazing opportunities for helping 
maladjusted people in every station of life and 
every place on the globe. In the country, men 
and women need the normal, wholesome recrea- 
tional outlets which make life pleasant; likewise 
in the crowded city districts the vision and range 
of the residents are exceedingly limited. Both 
these situations offer a challenge to the social 
worker, and in numerous other fields the need is 
as great. 

After one has learned in college that the points 
of greatest need are economic conditions like un- 
employment and social conditions like racial injus- 
tice, social work may seem a way far removed 
from living the Jesus way of life, as many of the 
organizations seem to be striving to preserve the 
status quo. Much good can nevertheless be 
accomplished by them in bettering social and labor 
legislation—a field in which America lags far 
behind. Of course such improvements can be ac- 
complished only in part and indirectly by the work- 
ers, but much agitation in all places is needed to 
spread the ideal. A high idealism, either conscious 
or unconscious, is an essential quality for the per- 
son who chooses social work as a profession; 
equally necessary is a general love for humanity. 
This love for people is comparable to Jesus’s love 
for his fellow men. One wants to understand peo- 
ple and see them get a square deal. Accordingly, 
people are helped to become vocationally adjusted, 
emotionally relieved, physically improved, recre- 
ationally bettered, and in other ways to meet life’s 
battles with the best equipment possible. Social 
work is one place in the modern system of life 
where individuality is recognized and developed 
so that people may become more than machines. 
Social work promises a life made interesting by 
contacts with prison authorities, bootleggers, 
criminals, unhappily married people, ministers, 
labor organizers, employers, and many other 
types. Adventure, pleasure, a fuller, richer, and 
more creative life lies ahead of every social 
worker. . 

DoroTHy M. JONES. 











JOB AHEAD! 
(From Page 270) 

As we become conscious of God’s will in life 
our faltering purposes are reinforced by a sense 
of mission which gives to life itself a sacredness 
that is reflected through a man’s vocation. In 
the life of one young man this is vividly por- 
trayed. We see him standing before his friends 
in the synagogue in his home community, enter- 
ing into the experience of a great prophet of his 
race: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me: 

For he has consecrated me to preach 
the gospel to the poor, 

He has sent me to proclaim release 
for captives and recovery of sight 
for the blind, 

To set free the oppressed. 


It is not hard for me to visualize you men in 
this room tonight entering into this young man’s 
experience, saying to your friends in both word 
and deed: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me: 
for he has consecrated me 

To seek justice for the oppressed 
through the legal profession; 

To enter into industrial life with a 
passion for human values; 

To heal the suffering, give sight to the 
blind and soothe the anguished; 

To express the beauty and meaning of life 
through art, music and literature; 

To inspire men to nobler living through 
the ministry of worship; 

To guide the minds and hearts of youth 
from bondage of things to the free- 
dom of His will. 
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WHAT JESUS ADDS TO LIFE 


(From Page 265) 


the passive acceptance of beliefs, it is the draw- 
ing near to a Person—knowing that He has first 
drawn near to us. As men draw near and are 
drawn to one Person they must draw near to each 
other. They can never rest short of the uni- 
versal brotherhood of Christlike individuals. 

This unity in fellowship is by no means unifor- 
mity. Uniformity comes at the expense of free- 
dom. It is the unity of authority. Genuine tinity 
can only come through freedom of search for 
truth. Christ had no possessions, no power, no 
extraneous aid; He lived the truth and left it to 
be its own authority. He doesn’t take from man 
the freedom of his intellect. Since all truth is 
one, the Christian has no fear of finding truth 
somewhere which contradicts the truth in Christ. 
Truth is universal; it is the bond of union in the 
nature of things which keeps freedom from dis- 
integrating under centrifugal force. 

The Christian experience consists in a freeing 
and then a giving of ourselves again in love—an 
emancipation for the purpose of fellowship. 
Christianity is not a religion of hermits. Th: 
more men discover the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God the more they will be drawn to live 
and work together as members of one body. 
Speaking and living the truth as we see it, in love, 
we shall find an ever increasing freedom as we 
grow up together into Him in all things, which is 
the head, even Christ. 
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June—and Beyond 


By Arthur Rugh 








ss HAT year are you?” 
“T finish in June 
—if I pass.” 
“And next year?” 
“Oh, I don’t know. I 


haven’t decided.” 
“What do you think?” 
“Maybe business — maybe 
Harvard Medical.” 
“Why these two?” 
“Well, I’ve taken pre-med — 


“commission.” 


A fictitious discussion on a 
very real question. Written by a 
trusted consultant where life- 
work decisions 
and offered in the hope that it 
may help some to find their own 


must be made 


“Well then, maybe I'd bet- 
ter go into business. I like it, 
anyway.” 

“Probably there is less 
danger of being crowded out 
there, but it’s that ‘maybe’ of 
yours that worries me. The 
fellow who hits life now, with 
its high-powered competition, 
thinking that ‘maybe’ that’s 
his work, is licked before he 








but I like business.” 

“Well, those are both factors 
in the case—but I wonder if they are the main 
factors.” 

“T don’t know. 
decide something.” 

“I’m not an authority on the subject, but your 
name is ‘Legion.’ I’ve met you in the colleges 
from Maine to California. I’ve been thinking a 
lot about you. I have a couple of strong convic- 
tions about you. First, you are due very shortly 
for a cruel jolt—which will be deferred if you 
should happen to go on to medical college. 


“Leadership” of the College Trained 


“T asked the Personnel Specialist for one of 
America’s largest firms what he was discovering 
of the value of college men in business. He said 
—himself a college man—‘Some of them recover 
from their college experience after a year or two. 
And when they do, they rank high. But some of 
them never recover.’ 

“You see, my friend, you’ve been in school for 
fifteen years. Every day a group of rather im- 
portant folks have been serving you—teachers, 
parents, taxis, soda fountain clerks—and some- 
one else paid the bill. You did nothing for any- 
body except yourself. You’ve been president or 
manager of several organizations and have given 
orders. The reported law of habit formation is 
a fake if by this time you have not built up a 
mind-set that says that you are worthy to com- 
mand, and the world should obey. But it doesn’t. 

“You may go into medicine. Well, fifty-five 
per cent of the students in America who have 
made that choice and gone through the long, cruel 
grind of the medical course, are now selling life 
insurance or real estate or are driving street cars 
for a living—crowded out of their chosen pro- 
fession by an over-supply of doctors. Of course 
you may succeed and be needed in medicine in 
spite of that over-supply. But it will take more 
than a pre-med or a medical cours2 to insure suc- 
cess in that line.” 


I wish I did, for it’s time to 


starts. What you need and 
what is available for you is a 
compelling sense of commission. Most of the 
fellows who stick and really make good are the 
ones wr.» say, ‘I care not for fame or money but 
this one thing I must do—my whole being de- 
mands it.’ 


A Job With a Thrill 


“Imagine Jesus saying ‘I have a notion to see 
what I can do to improve conditions here in Syria, 
and if I like it I may keep at it.’ If John R. Mott 
had said, when he faced his life work, ‘I sort of 
think I’d like to work for young men,’ he would 
probably have ‘sort of influenced’ some folks—in- 
stead of guiding the world up rugged paths to 
higher heights. 

“Pardon me, but if I were you, I’a get way out 
of this zone of ‘maybe’ and I’d find a task which 
kept me awake nights with the thrill of wanting 
to get at it. I don’t care what it is—business, 
medicine, engineering, law, ministry—any one of 
them may be sacred or all may be sordid. But 
the world is waiting for and is going to be led by 
a generation of commissioned college men. 

“What worries me most is that you and most 
of your classmates are hitting the high seas— 
like that yacht which was found drifting off the 
Atlantic shore with no one in it who knew where 
he was going. Go somewhere, Fellow; let some 
great loyalty capture you forever more; and then 
bet your life to its last drop on the task. 

“A second conviction of mine is just this: you 
can solve your problem. You’re worried; and if 
you knew what is ahead you would be more 
worried. And yet— 

“Suppose Stagg, or Roper should find a sopho- 
more sitting on the bench, worried and perplexed 
because he couldn’t decide whether to play end or 
half-back. The chances are that the coach would 
say, ‘Forget it, kid. If you’re any good and 
really want to play wherever you and I agree 
you can help the team most, I'll tell you one of 
these days where to play. What you need worry 
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about is getting in there and playing your fool 
head off.’ 

“Really, it is true that ‘The government is on 
his shoulders.’ It doesn’t take any pious modesty 
to agree that I am really not in charge of this 
world, not even of my own life, and for that I am 
glad. All valid modern thought is discovering 
purpose in everything. All is law, nothing is 
chance. The artist and architect, manufacturer 
and molder, before he creates anything, decides 
its purpose, and that includes detail or he’s not an 
artist. I refuse to believe that my life is a prod- 
uct of blind, purposeless chance. Every recent 
discovery of science confirms ancient Jeremiah’s 
belief that, for all of us, ‘Ere ever I was born you 
chose me and appointed me.’ 

“Somewhere, my friend, there is a task bigger 
than you, for which an ambitious Father created 
you, for which he has equipped you and into 
which he would be very happy to lead you, if you 
follow the gleam. Your problem is not to 
choose business or medicine, but to find the task 
for which you were chosen.’ 

“And it isn’t just that you can and would wisely 
put the government of your life where it belongs, 
on his shoulders, and quit worrying, but that, if 
you do that and find his chosen place for you, 
then back of you in that place is all the driving 
energy of him, of whom Job said, ‘I know that 
thou canst do everything and that no purpose of 
thine can be restrained.’ And that really makes 
considerable difference when you hit life. 

“Two students graduate in June, and plunge. 
One says, ‘Il think maybe I’ll choose this life-work 
—I think I’d like it.” The other one says, ‘I think 
I'll choose this life-work. I know I’d like it I 
believe I’m qualified for it. In fact, I believe I 
was created just for this, and that in it I can run 
before the tides of God.’ Put your money on the 
second one. There is only one end to that race. 


Through Fog 


“Well, pardon my excitement. I have seen so 
many of you students, along in May or June, so 
near the beginning of the great test, so gloriously 
equipped but so very foggy about where you are 
going, and I so much wanted you to hit life com- 
missioned, appointed, driven on by him who crea- 
ted you for your task. It makes so much differ- 
ence.” 

“Oh, I don’t object to your being excited. I'll 
probably be excited along about Christmas when 
I’ve tried business, failed and been fired. But 
I’m not sure I get you. Just what do you mean 
by chosen and commissioned? Do you mean 


being called—like preachers used to be? Can’t 
I use my head?” 
“You may certainly use your head. That’s 


what it’s on you for. I certainly do not mean 


being called if you mean any sort of dream or 
vision. 

“You want to use your head to gather data, to 
appraise abilities and interests. I assume you 
belong to that group who believe that God exists 
not primarily in the region of the unknown but in 
scientific, psychological processes in beauty and 
truth. He prefers that you should use your head 
and make your own choices—but that does not 
preclude his already having chosen a task for you, 
creating you with gifts which qualify you to suc- 
ceed best in that line if you, too, should choose it. 

“T know what’s bothering you. You probably 
believe that God in general has a purpose for 
your life; perhaps it is business or Christian work, 
but that it is not a plan in detain, that there is no 
certain task. But there is no detail to God. That 
is a concept of size and God isn’t interested in 
size. 


A High Sense of Calling 


“I'll tell you what I mean. A young man, 
graduate of a New England college, trained for 
business, got the idea that the decision of his life- 
work was a matter worthy of very serious study 
under the most favorable conditions possible. 
For months he spent an hour every morning, 
studying the life and teachings of Jesus on life 
investment and values, and prayed for guidance. 
The result was that A. A. Hyde gave his life to 
the manufacture and sale of mentholatum with a 
motive as high above a balance in the First Na- 
tional, as God is above gold, and with a glad sense 
of mission in his work as clear, as compelling, as 
enriching as the call any preacher ever had. 
That’s what I mean. 

“You see, I have an impression that the Cre- 
ator of my life knows where it will fit better than 
I do, and he is as ambitious for it as Iam. The 
only ground on which I might object to being 
chosen or commissioned after I had studied the 
question to the last degree, is that I know more of 
values than God does, or that I am more inter- 
ested in the success of my life than He is, and 
that I do not believe. So for you, it seems to me, 
your move is to choose to be chosen and commis- 
sioned. Paul, Mott, St. Francis, Hyde, Lincoln, 
Con Hoffmann, Max Yergan, they did it that 
way, and they are not a bad lot to follow.” 

“Thanks, friend. I’m due at the Lab. and must 
go. I’m still up in the air on how to go about 
finding what my commission is, but it does help 
to see that it is a commission I’m looking for 
rather than a job.” 


“Well, blessings on you! And before you de- 
cide, read that lecture by Horace Bushnell on 
Every Man’s Life a Plan of God and Henry 
Wright’s The Will of God and a Man’s Life Work. 
There is a lot of light in both books. So long.” 
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The World Task of the Student 


Association Movement 


tion whether the Student 

Association Movement has 
before it an urgent world task 
and duty. My answer will be: 
were there no other reasons 
for its existence, the present 
insistent call of human need 
overseas is so clamorous and 


| WANT to answer the ques- 


By David R. Porter 








A graduate of Bowdoin and a 
Rhodes scholar, Mr. Porter for 
twenty years has been in the cen- 
ter of the life of the American Stu- 
dent Movement. It is with this 
perspective, coupled with recent 
first-hand observations in the near 
and far east, that this call to action 


human knowledge. Because it 
is difficult to achieve this great 
end, there is need for reinforce- 
ment to the best religious ef- 
forts of faculty and church 
leaders. No more effective re- 
inforcement can be found than 
that which may come from the 
persuasive influence of one col- 





direct as alone to justify the 
launching of such a movement, 
did one not now exist. 


is written. 


lege friend upon another, from 
a fellowship of kindred spirits 
united for Christian ends. That 








There are other weighty rea- 
sons for the formation or maintenance of a strong 
student movement. The moral needs in every col- 
lege is one. Actual ethical standards within any 
group are wholly determined by the personal 
ideals of the members of that group. Moral 
lectures and general good advice may be helpful, 
but only if they fall upon open ears and responsive 
minds. You can lead men to moral lectures but 
you cannot make them moral without their co- 
operation. That is one reason why the Christian 
gospel is Good News—not good advice; its effec- 
tiveness is proved when individuals are committed 
in a decision which involves their entire person- 
ality to participate in an enterprise. Moral con- 
ditions may or may not be different from what 
they used to be; I have yet to meet a student 
group which looks realistically at the moral ideals 
and standards of their college life which does not 
admit the need of some united effort on the part 
of students themselves for a more elevated and 
morally stimulating college atmosphere. 

Others will say that the need of discovering a 
clear, reasonable and contagious faith demands a 
student movement. Such a need was never more 
evident than it is now. For a variety of reasons it 
is desperately difficult to bring many students to 
such a faith. Some of these reasons are com- 
mendable—like their distaste for a view of life 
which is stated in terms inconsistent with proved 
facts in the field of science and their hesitation 
to use phrases which seem to commit them to 
positions beyond their fledgling experience. Some 
reasons are less commendable, like their preoccu- 
pation with the “dazzling, delightful activities” of 
college life and their unwillingness to spend the 
time necessary, equally in religion and biology, to 
gain a grasp of a great and significant area of 


is what a Student Association 
is. Such groups—fellowships—Associations—are 
needed in every college. 

But my argument today is quite beyond these 
reasons, essentially important as each of them 
are. The world need and opportunity are so great 
and urgent as alone to justify a vigorous student 
Christian movement even were there no other 
reasons. 

1. There is need for a transmitter of America’s 
good-will. 

The delegates who went from our country to 
the recent meeting in India of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation were vividly conscious 
of this need. “We have seen plenty of evidences” 
the Indian students told us, “of America’s clever- 
ness and wealth, and often of your consciousness 
of an assumed Anglo-Saxon superiority. We are 
left cold by it all. Can you speak to us of Ameri- 
ca’s best? Such a best we know exists; we have 
seen it in a few individuals, missionaries and 
others. Can you assure us that it is reasonably 
widespread and growing? Will the youth of 
America speak to us of your country’s best, its 
good-will and brotherhood; its willingness to join 
with us in making all our international dealings 
Christian?” In Europe we sensed a growing feel- 
ing of tension because America, with all its great 
wealth, is pressing for its pound of flesh, the 
collection of the war debts. Is this the only voice 
that America is able to utter? Mr. Gandhi is re- 
ported to have said that if the relation of India 
to the West were maintained only through diplo- 
matic and commercial representatives, unmodified 
by the. influence of Christian men and the orga- 
nized Christian enterprise, that a condition would 
exist which would be “‘unspeakably terrible.” 

This is an aspect of the case which is over- 
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looked by those who think missionaries should be 
brought home and who are encouraging the cut- 
ting down of missionary contributions. Listen, on 
the contrary, to a prominent Cuban financier 
speaking on request to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce: “American investments in Cuba 
amount to one billion, five hundred million dollars. 
You sell to Cuba each year merchandise valued 
in round figures at two hundred million. 
Working with Canada, you control the banking 
facilities of the Island. All of the profits pro- 
duced by this immense investment come to you: 
all the bond interest, all of the dividends, all of the 
gain from sales, and all of the unearned incre- 
ment. The question is, what are you doing in 
turn for Cuba? You complained because Spain 
took all the profits and put nothing back. You 
complained because Spain left no monuments be- 
hind. But what monuments have you erected? 
What universities have you founded? What hos- 
pitals have you built? What asylums have you 
established? What libraries have you provided? 
Think well of these things. Opportunity and re- 
sponsibility, as well as the flag and _ potential 
profits, go with capital.”” The youth of America 
has not selfish gain but brotherhood in its heart 
for all the world. If there were no effective way 
for it to speak its friendly word to comrades in 
other lands we should have to create one now. 
Thank God, we are not obliged to go through to 
that costly and time-wasting process. We have 
ready at hand, builded by much blood and tears, 
the double channel of the approved projects of 
the missionary enterprise and of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. The developing ten- 
sion about several international questions may 
_quite readily flame into war. How shall we so 
seize upon the means right at hand as to speak 
an authentic and effective word of good will? 


2. We should realize our membership in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 


It promises great things to a universal human 
fellowship. It is a federation of national student 
movements enrolling upwards of 300,000 students 
and professors in 3,000 local units. When a stu- 
dent joins the Christian Association in any college 
or school, by that very act he becomes a member 
of the Worlds’ Student Christian Federation. 
There is no other way by which he can join. The 
Federation is then not something different from 
us; we are the Federation. The Association Move- 
ment is in itself a world fellowship. Romaine Rol- 
land, writing of the closing days of Pilate’s life, 
says that, when asked about Jesus Christ, Pilate 
had no recollection of the name! Some of our 
local groups are parochial and weak because they 
are oblivious of the great value of the Federation. 

In every college there are internationally-minded 
students and professors who would be won to the 





support of the Association if they realized its vast 
international projects. As it is, they incline to 
think we are occupied with certain processes which 
appeal only to one type of mind. Good and earnest 
men see some Associations occupied with picayune 
and spindling issues and may be heard to cry out 
“what, in Heaven’s name, is it all about?” Well, 
we are at fault if we do not gain the loyal ad- 
hesion of such men, showing them that great 
causes are at stake; that there is Big Business 
on. Our goal is as none other than a Christian 
revolution “until the world is love side up”; our 
horizons are as broad as the wide world of men. 


3. There is crying human need that cannot bi 
met without us. 


I have just come back from a visit which has 
taken me through India, Mesopotamia and parts 
of the Near East. I cannot help holding those 
people blameworthy who have tended to compare 
needs in this country with such human need as | 
have looked on these weeks with my own eyes. 
There is need here at home; in New York and 
Chicago and New Orleans and in many rural re- 
gions. And we must delay not at all in flinging 
in the lives to meet this need of our own. But 
that need there is our own too, if we have any 
sense at all of our human solidarity, to a concep- 
tion of which all this time Christ and his messen- 
gers have been summoning us. Poverty which is 
unspeakable and largely unnecessary, preventable 
disease, ignorance which might be lightened as 
Japan has been led to lighten hers, human 
bodies which never in a long lifetime have had one 
square meal and human hearts which know no 
friendly ministry—there is a vast human need. 

I come back to find not a little international in- 
terest in our Movement forums and discussions 
on many interesting themes; college paper edi- 
torials and debates on topics of world significance. 
The recent series of C. W. E. have in eight differ- 
ent colleges reached upwards of 50,000 different 
students and professors, many more than once. 
This is all to the good. But sometimes one feels a 
detachment from reality. An Indian cub reporter 
told of a wreck near his coast: “Last night we 
gave them all the help we could over.the mega- 
phone. I am sorry to report that this morning a 
hundred bodies were washed up on the shore.” 
We have tried to save the world by resolutions. 
We have tended to feel that someone else, perhaps 
“Volunteers” (which we for some reason will not 
become) would do the actual work. Some of our 
groups have been like the R. O. T. C. Even with 
the uniform on we were conscious that there was 
no war, there was no enemy, we were not real 
soldiers. Well, we must come to see there is a real 
war for a brotherly world, there are discernible 
enemies and there is a call for real soldiers. 

(Turn to Page 283) 
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The National Council: Idea and Fact 


By Martyn D. Keeler and James C. Rettie 





HE National Council of 





Student Associations can 

be effective and meaning- 
ful in the life of the Christian 
Movement among students of 
this country and the world only 
as its individual members seek 
to understand their respon- 
sibility and zealously perform 
their duties. This fact is so 
obvious as to be easily forgot- 


presented. 


The extent to which, in the years 
ahead, we have a democratic and 
vital Student Christian Movement 
in this country depends to a great 
degree upon the response of Stu- The 
dent Associations to the opportun- 
ities for control and creation here 


join in planning for a confer- 
ence or institute in which the 
local Association will partici- 
pate. (5) In general, to act as 
liaison officer between the lo- 
cal Association and the council. 
second responsibility 
comes from the council and in- 
cludes these tasks: (1) To un- 
derstand and approve or reject 
the proposals made by the other 





ten in the rush of college life 


constituent Associations. (2) 





and for that reason it must oc- 

casionally be brought to the attention not only of 
council members but of all students and leaders of 
the Movement. In a recent issue of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN, Henry P. Van Dusen ably describes the 
function of the Movement in an article which 
should be re-read in connection with this present 
statement. 

The central problem confronting any group in 
a social or religious movement is to discover peo- 
ple willing to become active in carrying out some 
ideal. The very life of the movement demands 
that continual outbreaks of new action be insti- 
gated by its youngest members. The democratic 
principle assumes that such outbreaks will occur 
wherever there is freedom for personal expression. 
Freedom means a certain quality of comradeship; 
we cannot be tied by the conventional habits of 
older people, nor can we be tied by the inexperi- 
ence and immaturity of youth. There is a stimu- 
lating interplay that has respect for personality. 
We have been working toward that kind of free- 
dom in the Student Movement by means of the 
council system. For this reason we must choose 
aS council members persons who can do more 
than reflect general conditions, men who have 
initiative, foresight and courage to stimulate new 
thought and deeds. 


Membership Translated into Action 


The council member—state, field or national— 
faces as his first responsibility the following spe- 
cific duties: (1) To present to the national com- 
mittees and staff the specific needs of the local 
Association. This includes requests for informa- 
tion or visits from secretaries and other leaders, 
outside speakers, etc. (2) To propose suggestions 
for the national program (for example, the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Field has recently suggested the call- 
ing of a national convention). (3) To take back 
to his own Association ideas another local Associa- 
tion may have found valuable in its work. (4) To 


Having accepted a plan, to aid 
in its execution by serving on committees for fur- 
ther planning and administration, and by explain- 
ing to the local Association. (3) To aid the staff 
both by arranging for their visits to the home 
group and by occasionally making trips to neigh- 
boring colleges as a temporary staff man. (4) 
To assist in raising the necessary funds to 
finance the projects, pay the salaries, and so 
forth. This may mean simply securing a 
place in the local budget for a share of the council 
expense or it may involve soliciting individual 
gifts and even those from slower Associations. 
(5) To create a corporate feeling of participation 
in the whole student movement. 

The third type of responsibility is in the nature 
of a privilege. It gives opportunity for private 
initiative and enterprise but it also requires care- 
ful study, zeal and courage and usually goes hand 
in hand with a highly developed prayer life. The 
significant events in the history of Christianity 
have always been the result of prophetic thinking 
and acting on the part of a few individuals who 
were ahead of their times. Men chosen to for- 
ward the best interests of the Student Movement 
must never be content merely to reflect current 
opinion and to satisfy needs which will be anti- 
quated by the time they are fully met, if these 
best interests are to be most truly served. 


Unity through Sub-division 


Esprit de corps seems always to have pro- 
voked organization and our national student body 
has not escaped. The following facts explain at 
least partially why the National Council is sub- 
divided into Field Councils and may also indicate 
the relationship these almost arbitrary geographi- 
cal parts have to the whole: The great size of our 
country renders it physically impossible as well 
as impractical to act always as a unit, because 
unified action demands more frequent consultation 

(Turn to Page 283, Second Column) 
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Passing Events 








A MONTHLY ANALYSIS 


OST issues touched on in this column are 
i} beyond the power of students immediately 

to influence but an issue is before the 
American people upon which students can and 
should speak with authority. First, answer for 
yourself the following questions: before you were 
twelve, what were your ideas and the ideas of your 
companions about sex? From what sources did 
you get those ideas? How accurate and whole- 
some were they? Next, get a copy of the New 
Republic for May and read the digest of Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett’s pamphlet on sex infor- 
mation for youth. If you regard it as obscene 
and unfit to be sent through the mails, then you 
are in agreement with the jury and judge who 
have pronounced Mrs. Dennett guilty. On the 
other hand, if you find yourself wishing that, as 
a youngster with your mind filled with questions, 
someone had given you just such information as 
this, then you probably belong with those who 
insist that the law which makes it a crime to send 
literature of this character through the mail must 
be amended. I suggest that you persuade other 
students to study the issue and then make known 
your collective opinion to the press and members 
of Congress. 

oa * * * 


In spite of the secrecy surrounding the pro- 
ceedings of the experts dealing with reparations, 
enough information has leaked out to reveal the 
heroic part being played by the American chair- 
man, Owen D. Young. Should the chasm dug 
between Germany and the former allies by the 
terrible hatreds of war be bridged, much of the 
credit for so stupendous an accomplishment must 
go to this modest and winsome American college 
graduate whose life epitomizes practical idealism. 


* * * * 


3y the time this article is off the press, the 
Conference may either have failed or a repar- 
ations solution have been found. If the latter is 
the happy outcome, there will be few more im- 
portant subjects for reading and study during the 
summer vacation than the possible effect of the 
agreement upon allied debts to the United States. 
Like the Siamese twins, reparations and debts 
cannot be severed and continue to live. 


* * * * 


Undoubtedly the most important event in world 
affairs this spring will be the British General 
Election, whose outcome should be manifest by 
the time this reaches the reader’s hands. It will 


be keenly interesting in connection with your 
summer reading to discover the new government’s 
position on critical issues previously mentioned 
in this column, particularly India, the Chamber- 
lain reservation to the Kellogg Pact, and freedom 
of the seas. 

B. M. CHERRINGTON. 





The Philosopher’s Chair 











THE CULT OF CONTEMPORANEOUSNESS 


E are living in a generation which is asked 

to digest so much new knowledge and 

which must make so many new adjust- 
ments to changed social situations, a generation 
which has been forced to discard so many ancient 
traditions and to amend so many historical cer- 
titudes, that it easily falls victim to the dictum 
that “history is the bunk.” It is supposed to be 
dangerous to consult the past lest the past inflict 
its errors upon us. We are expected to generate 
our wisdom out of our own experience and to 
initiate every experiment with a clean slate. 


* * * * 


All this is natural enough but it is also danger- 
ous. It is true that we have a great deal of know- 
ledge which our fathers did not possess and that 
we are living in an urban industrial world in 
which the traditional mores of our fathers will 
not work. No generation which is not constantly 
at work to adjust its ethical and scientific ideas to 
the world in which it lives can be able to cope 
with the problems of the modern day. But most 
of the profounder problems of life are not new. 
They may manifest themselves in a new way; but 
if observed with more than superficial interest 
they will prove themselves very old problems. 
Wage slavery has come with our modern machine 
civilization; but slavery is a very old human 
institution. It is in fact, in some respects, the 
most human of all institutions. The problem of 
building a world of culture without basing it upon 
unjustified privilege and exacting too high a 
price from the less fortunate members of society 
is as old as history. Since many generations 
have worked upon that problem we would be 
foolish—did we not try to profit from both their 
achievements and their mistakes. 


* * * * 


To disregard the past means not only that we 
deal wastefully with a great deal of laboratory 
data but that we enslave ourselves too easily to 
the mood of the present while we seek emanci- 
pation from the past. A truly educated man 
knows not only how to discount the errors of the 
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past but those of the present. The historical per- 
spective which has been supplied by his education 
gives him the opportunity of finding universal 
values which transcend both past and present. 
Without realizing it, many educated people in 
America are devotees of the cult of contempor- 
aneousness not because they know so much but 
because they know so little. We are a youthful 
nation without any very old or very rich tradi- 
tions. Unconsciously we seek to obscure this 
necessary and inevitable defect in our life by the 
convenient discovery that history doesn’t matter. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


THE WORLD TASK OF THE STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


(From Page 280) 


1. We ourselves need the benefit of a World 


crusade. 


How else shall we find the iron for our milk, the 
fibre for our characters? We face today the perils 
of those who live in the midst of a people with 
too full pocket books. We should heed the old 
English adage “When ye houses were made of 
straw then ye men were made of oak; now ye 
houses are made of oak and ye men are made of 
straw.” There are imminent dangers of softness 
of living, of luxury, and love of ease. Indeed, one 
almost feels that if there were no great world 
tasks right before us, we should have to invent 
something to keep us from complacency, parochi- 
alism and selfishness. A new sacrificial sharing 
in the human need of the whole world will bring 
to the Student Movement and to our contem- 
poraneous college world a desperately important 
moral fibre and drive. In fact, we may well ask 
whether, with our knowledge of the crying hu- 
man need of the world and leaving it unmet, we 
can expect any tides of fresh spiritual powers. 
There is a word about leaving our gifts at the 
altar (perhaps even our fine new emphasis on 
worship) and going to do something that has 
been overlooked in the area of human fellowship. 

Another reason for a costly world fellowship is 
that I despair of our saving our own society alone. 
We need the help of others as stirring to western 
hearts as Koo, Yergan and Paul. Without some 
augmented leadership we will probably be unable 
to crash through our complacency and practical 
materialism, and deadening humanism. One of 
the strongest arguments for the Christian enter- 
prise overseas is that more such men may be dis- 
covered, released through Christ, trained and 
brought back to preach to us a true and living 
Word. 


5. The very nature of the Christian view of life 
demands that we share it with all the world. 


The Christian world enterprise, just as a Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, stands or falls on the 
validity of its conception that Christ is the Truth. 
Without that we become a quite unnecessary ad- 
junct to other essential agencies. If Christ is 
simply a little segment of God’s Truth comparable 
to Plato or Dante then we may well withhold from 
active testimony; not to do so would be to be 
blameworthy of propaganda. But Reality is in 
Christ. Once in the plane of history God gave a 
complete demonstration of his heart and character. 
This means that what Professor Cairns calls “The 
riddle of life’ is solved. We are consequently the 
inheritors of a great secret. All men everywhere, 
East and West, need equally to know of that sec- 
ret and to share in its release and assurance. That 
is why our entering upon our world task waits 
upon some fresh apprehension of Christ’s secret 
and power. We cannot hand out the Bread of 
Life with emaciated hands. An enhanced vitality 
and contagion both here and there will come if we 
will pay the price of the seeking mind and the 
undivided loyalty which modern discipleship de- 
mands. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL: 
AND FACT 


(From Page 281) 


IDEA 


and collaboration than is possible through corres- 
pondence. Further, we have subtle but forceful 
differences of interest and approach, due to physi- 
cal environment and to cultural backgrounds which 
can best be understood by council meetings. 
Finally, Christian work is always most effective 
when carried on by a real fellowship of sympa- 
thetic and enthusiastic friends. Such close con- 
tact can be brought about in a large group only 
if smaller divisions feel it intensely. 

What has been said of duties applies equally 
well to the members of any part of the council 
system. However, if there is to be a student 
movement worthy of the name it will be more than 
a local affair. It is conceivable that there should 
be a world movement which would completely 
transcend any national boundaries. This is to 
some extent already realized in the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. However, interna- 
tionalism has not yet reached the point where na- 
tional feeling can be abolished without some loss 
of efficiency. For that reason the Student Associa- 
tions in this country are banded together in the 
National Council. The very quality of what has 
been described as the third responsibility of the 
council member gives to this national body a 
significance over and above that of its constituent 
members. Just as a nation is its citizens plus 
some almost indefinable quality, so has the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement of the nation a unique 
spiritual value. 
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A Sym- 
posium. Edited by Sherwood Eddy. Double- 
day, Doran. Paper, 15 cents. 

In all the discussion of this question which fills 
the current magazines, worries college professors 
and administrators and mildly agitates students, 
there seems to be only a minimum of con- 
troversy; the discussion begins or concludes with 
what every one knows: something is wrong with 
higher education. This book does not attempt to 
solve that general problem; but frankly adopting 
the student’s point of view it asks, “Am I getting 
an education?” 

The chapters by Frank D. Slutz, J. Stitt Wilson, 
and Sherwood Eddy, present reasonable and 
incisive criticisms of current education. John 
Dewey’s interesting and authoritative description 
of Soviet education throws a sidelight on our 
own educational practices in a way which arouses 
thought. Dewey shows that Russia has gone far 
beyond us in putting into practice many of the 
new educational theories which we have developed. 

One seeking a ready-made answer to the 
question raised in the title of this book will be 
disappointed ; but several of the chapters do point 
the way. The article that was most attractive to 
the reviewer personally was one by a student, 
Paul Porter, who gives practical pointers on how 
the student may actually wrest an education from 
the present system. 

JOHN M. MOORE. 


EUROPE: A HISTORY OF TEN YEARS. By 
Raymond Leslie Buell. Macmillan. $2.50. 


This book, by the Research Director of the 
Foreign Policy Association, furnishes what many 
must be looking for in order to get the necessary 
background for what they read in the newspapers 
today and for what, perhaps, they expect to find 
in Europe this summer. A clear, readable account 
of what has taken place in Europe since the war. 
The author has had the assistance of the staff of 
the Foreign Policy Association and his own re- 
sponsible position in that Association guarantees 
the fairness and accuracy of the statements made. 
Do we want to understand the present discussion 
of reparations—have we forgotten the main pro- 
visions of the Dawes plan—has Locarno become 
just a name with a hopeful sound—are European 
disputes about boundaries and humanities unin- 
telligible?—if so, this book will be found most 
useful. It contains chapters on the German Re- 


public, Fascism, and South Russia; also accounts 

of the history of the states formed since the war. 

A bibliography is appended to each chapter. 
JOHN BENNETT. 





The Book-Shelf 


AM I GETTING AN EDUCATION? 


NINE YEARS OF THE LEAGUE OF NA- 
TIONS. By Denys P. Myers. World Peac: 
Foundation Pamphlet. 


Invaluable as a brief reference book. It gives 
an explanation of the organization of the League 
together with a history of its activities during the 
past nine years; describes briefly the many-sided 
work of the League in promoting international! 
cooperation, including such matters as Intellectual 
Cooperation, Suppression of the Opium Traffic, 
Protection of Minorities, Health Organization and 
Economic and Financial Organization. A separate 
section deals with the achievements of the League 
more directly connected with the prevention of 
war, with the problems of disarmament, ar- 
bitration, and security. The final chapter gives 
an account of the disputes which the League has 
handled. 

JOHN BENNETT. 


THE SEX LIFE OF YOUTH. 
Elliott and Harry Bone. 
Seventy-five cents. 


By Grace Loucks 
Association Press. 


The Council of Christian Associations has rea- 
son to be proud of this compact little volume. 
It is the result of an attempt to give careful con- 
sideration to the data offered by the experience 
of students. It carefully disclaims any attempts 
to pronounce “the conclusive word of the student 
movements” in this area, but does attempt to give 
help to students to find the meaning of life in this 
realm. 

Simply and directly the authors deal with the 
fundamental urges, needs, and bewilderments of 
sex development in the men and women of cam- 
pus-age. Similar attempts have many a time been 
made for students and for other young people; 
this book is particularly rich in direct life s‘+» 
ations, illustrations, concrete cases and seems to 
me a forerunner of other larger and more com- 
plete studies which need to be put within reach 
of students. Its first and primary value is that 
the Sex Life of Youth is recognized to be a gradual 
development, each aspect affecting the next and 
the conditioning factors of childhood, “cases,” 
puppy love and petting. The pre-engagement and 
engagement periods are dealt with in their re- 
lation to one another in direct, concrete, and 
significant descriptions. 

The second value is the evenness of temper 
achieved by the authors. The facts of life are 
dealt with honestly, fairly, without points of 
emotional intensity. The many forms and moods 
of the emotional life are approached with quiet 
sympathy and the book stands as a notable in- 
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\ 
stance of our new found ability to think with 
clarity, precision, and ‘understanding without 
losing reverence or ideals. 

The third value is the way\ in which the physical 
and psychical, the body-mind stuff is recognized 
and interrelated, and the goals, ideals and glories 
of human experience seen to be part of them. Any 
student who is willing to read the successive chap- 
ters with his own delights and problems at hand 
will be helped to freedom from over-emphasis on 
the physical as detached from mind and ideals, 
and vice versa. 

The fourth value is the recognition that religion 
and sex influence one another profoundly, and 
that each owes some of its richness and ripeness 
of development to the other. It is as if the 
authors were saying, “If God is in life at all, he 
is in all life, and all that we do is within his under- 
standing, patience, and glory.” The represen- 
tatives of the Christian religion often find it diffi- 
cult to deal with young people and their sex life; 
they tend to lead them into “the quickest possible 
acceptance of the attitude and practices of their 
elders” or to bring about a break between the 
physical and the spiritual. We seem now to be 
entering a period when the discoveries and ad- 
ventures of the Christian faith, and the ideals 
that have emerged from it and are its great 
bequest to youth, are to have fresh meaning and 
fresh connection with the problems faced honest- 
ly by college men and women. It would not be 
hard to find fault with this pioneer book, but it is 
infinitely better to recognize what an important 
step it attempts to take. We ought to make wide 
use of it in student Movement circles. 


LESLIE BLANCHARD. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 
Dodd. Harper. $3. 


sy C. H. 


Professor Dodd is known the world over as a 
learned New Testament scholar. His pen has the 
authority of a mind that is clear, convincing, 
spiritual, trained in sound fashion. In Th 
Authority of the Bible he has given us a compre- 
hensive book, valuable for the layman as well as 
the critically trained which only a man of wide 
scholarship could produce. 

The modern criticism of the Bible by the histor- 
ical method has destroyed the traditional belief in 
its infallibility, has made necessary a new view 
of its inspiration and required a restatement of 
the basis of its authority. This restatement Dr. 
Dodd gives, in a book for which there has long 
been a demand. 

The author shows that the Bible contains a 
literature of experience. For the most part this 
experience in the beginning is individual. It 
becomes expressed in written law, prophecy and 
gospel, and thus enters into the experience of 


groups and communities. In time these writings 
so commend themselves to wider groups as to be 
collected finally ‘“‘as the well considered literature 
of a race.” 

The Bible grows out of experience, likewise it 
grows into experience. To the one who ap- 
proaches this literature in the right spirit it proves 
itself capable of reshaping one’s whole attitude 
to the realities of God and life. It has the power 
to induce in one a new attitude and outlet, to re- 
veal the correspondence of inner vision and out- 
ward fact, to develop a condition which allows 
one to see truth for himself and to accept the re- 
sponsibility for his own judgment of it and by it. 
It is here that its primary authority lies, for 
ultimately authority must be subjective. 

Dr. Dodd develops this position with a con- 
siderable and well selected mass of material which 
he displays in a simple and convincing way. Not 
the least value of this book is its demonstration 
of the positive and constructive character of 
modern criticism. 

T. W. GRAHAM. 
Oberlin 


THE CONTROL OF THE MIND.. By Robert H. 
Thouless. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 


It is refreshing to find an author who knows 
his psychology and yet talks about it in language 
perfectly clear to the “average reader.” In this 
statement of the fundamental facts which one 
should know about the mind’s operation and 
control, Mr. Thouless considers the influence of 
glands upon emotion; he also has a place for the 
effect of religion in motivating and controlling 
human conduct. Professors of psychology will 
find in this book nothing new beyond a way of 
presenting information in attractive, flowing 
fashion which makes it useful for a prep school 
student or a freshman. Anyone searching for a 
simple, readable account of the basic factors in 
mental education will be glad to begin with this 
volume. 

RALPH HOLLINGER. 


MADNESS OF WAR. 
Harper. $2. 


By Harold S. Brewster. 


Dean Brewster believes that Jesus is funda- 
mentally opposed to all wars, even to “war to end 
war.” He does not rest his case with an appeal 
to the authority of Christ, but tries to show how 
and why military force is always foredoomed to 
failure. His book is a readable presentation of 
pacifism which does not blink at the primacy of 
the fighting urge in all nature and the brutal 
complexities of international life today. It is 
written with a commendable lack of sentimen- 
tality and in a style that is, for the most part, 
crisp and inviting. 
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PROPOSAL TO THE N. C. S. A. 
DEAR “347” FRIENDS: 

I am looking forward to the fall 
meeting of the National Student Coun- 
cil. There is dawning on me, and on 
many of my friends here on the Coast, 
a conviction that vitally challenges the 
Y. W. and Y. M.—and the beauty of 
it is that the problem involved can be 
solved—if we would! 

I knew almost nothing about Japan 
and the Orient until this year. (That 
isn’t so surprising, in a way, since I 
am a second generation American 
citizen.) I have come to realize that 
there is a demand dawning on the 
American people that we must un- 
derstand the Orient. (It used to be 
called the Far East; the newspapers 
here suddenly started calling it the 
Near West. Why not? It is nearer 
than the Near East!) 

So, with a student friend, I started. 
We read the write-ups in the press, 
etc., and felt miserable and at times 
wrathful at the ignorance, the pitiful 
misunderstanding of the peoples of 
the Orient by the West. Yet how can 
we blame the general run when we of 
the Student Movement do not know 
or do anything?—we who profess to be 
leaders in the attempt to bring the 
best in all men to the fore, to pro- 
mote mutual friendship and love, that 
brotherhood of men and fatherhood 
of God may prevail? 

I therefore propose that the empha- 
sis in our Christian Association this 
coming year or the year following, b« 
placed on closer understanding of the 
Near West. Its people are not 
mysterious. We have merely made 
no attempt to understand them. I 
propose that we, who claim to be 
progressive, start first! 

It seems to me a workable program 
could be made for the year with em- 
phasis on the Orient. This will include, 
by all means, the problems faced by 
students from abroad. Here is a vital 
problem for the students who will be 
the leaders of the future, the future 
when the East will loom larger than 
ever, if not larger than Europe dur- 
ing our period on this earth, and at 
the same time at least make the col- 
lege period for students from abroad 
a little happier, and hence promote 
automatically better and higher re- 
spect for these United States. Let’s 
talk about this at the National Coun- 
cil meeting. 

Sincerely, 
“Scotty.” 
(T. S. Miyakawa) 
Cornell and Sawtelle, Calif. 


orrespondence 


THEOLOGS CONSIDER PEACE 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

We still are pegging away in the 
theological colleges on the Peace 
Memorandum which was sent to us 
by the theologs of the United States. 
I believe Eric Fenn will be sending 
you a letter and an interim report 
about it soon. I hope very much that 
interest is being kept stirred up on 
your side of the Atlantic about this 
matter. In the last four months I 
have visited thirty-four colleges where 
theology is taught in the British Isles 
and rarely have I found anything 
but the keenest interest in the Ameri- 
can theologs’ proposals, though of 
course there has been a certain 
amount of criticism and suggested 
alterations in wording, ete. I think 
that such criticism is all to the good, 
don’t you? It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that in the seventy theo- 
logical colleges in the British Isles the 
question of world peace is a vital 
matter. Of course some men are 
very anti-pacifist; but they are think- 
ing about the question and that to my 
mind is more important than any- 
thing else. 

With every good wish, 

Yours as ever, 
R. A. REEVEs. 
London. 





TOWARD A WORLD COMMUNITY 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

The conviction has grown upon me 
that very much more thought is 
needed about the specific character 
of the Federation’s international task. 
We as Federation leaders do not yet 
understand with sufficient clarity 
what we mean by an international 
Christian community, or what type 
of individual is required to give 
reality to the existence of such a com- 
munity. We need to have clearer 
ideas about the unique function of 
a Christian world community and 
the duties of its citizens. We must 
also discover how the Federation can 
contribute toward the creation of such 
a community. The matter is so 
central for the Federation’s life that 
it seems desirable for representatives 
from the National Movements to meet 
together to consider it. The officers 
of the Federation have therefore au- 
thorized me to call a special world 
student conference to consider the 
significance of the Federation as an 
international Christian community. 
The conference will be held near 
Geneva (Switzerland), July 25th- 
29th. 


The conference discussions wij] 
concentrate upon one theme. Two 
members of the conference will mak: 
a series of statements opening the 
different sessions. James Parkes has 
consented to be one of these and it is 
hoped that Visser ’t Hooft may be th« 
other. There is also a prospect that 
Charles Corbett may be present. I 
hope to attend the conference myself 
and to serve as its chairman. 

It is quite possible that the dis- 
cussions at this conference may hav 
a considerable influence upon the fu 
ther development of Federa 
tion thought in this field. It is, there- 
fore, important that each national! 
Movement exercise great care in 
choosing its representatives. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS P. MILLER. 

Geneva. 

NOTE: Anyone interested in attend 
ing this world conference should writ: 
to any traveling student secretary 0) 
to the Student Division, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, or to the 
Student Council, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





A TRAVELING LIBRARY 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

What a story it could tell—my 
traveling library of one book! Before 
me is my copy of Middleton Murry’s 
Jesus, Man of Genius just back 
from another trip. It’s about used up 
now, worn out with service—but my! 
what a feeling of satisfaction it must 
have! ' 

After being read by myself and 
family my library traveled way back 
to Suffield, Conn., where our old friend 
Bill Herrington is teaching school and 
after months of absence it comes back 
with word that it went the rounds of 
the dorm. Perhaps it deserved a rest, 
but no such luck, for George Smal 
had asked for it and off it went again 
where George and his gang at Pitts- 
burgh took their turns. In the mean 
time came a request from York Co 
lege and it spent two or three mont! 
in the Girls’ Dorm “read my practi- 
cally every girl and some of the teach- 
ers.” Then off to Emporia where a 
group read it. It returned just in 
time for our Pre-Conference Retreat 
at Estes where it was always in use, 
then to the mountain cabin of th 
Gossards for a month of duty. Since 
then loaned to friends in Topeka and 
now just back in time to start for th: 
University of Nebraska. What a life! 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD W. COLVIN. 
Topeka 
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Students of the World 


AN ANGLE OF THE FEDERATION 
This, from Francis P. Miller of 


Geneva, gives a fair picture of the in- 
ternational gatherings which are a 
regular part of the life of the Federa- 
tion. This meeting, called by the Ger- 
man Movement, met for three days at 
the castle of Prince Gunther von 
Schonburg-Waldenburg, in Saxony. 


MONG those who accepted the in- 
‘Avitation were T. Z. Koo, Walter 
Gethman, Pastor Paul Humburg and 
Dr. Hanns Lilje, in addition to a num- 
ber of other German religious lead- 
ers. In spite of the fact that the 
group contained representatives from 
the continental, Anglo-Saxon and far 
eastern worlds and in spite of the 
variety of points of view which char- 
acterized us, we were able to achieve 
a quite extraordinary sense of spiri- 
tual unity. It was one of those rare 
occasions which cannot be organized 
in advance and which occur by no 
ingenuity ‘on the part of man. It 
was very evident that God was lead- 
ing us to the discovery of deeper 
truth about himself because of the 
very differences in the approaches 
which each of us made to the prob- 
lems under discussion. 

Most of us who were at Walden- 
burg have arrived at the conviction 
that retreats of this kind are per- 
haps the essential method by which 
we ought to prepare ourselves and 
the leaders of the Federation in every 
part of the world to make the contri- 
bution in Christian thought and living 
which is necessary at the present 
time. Our experience there would 
lead one to believe that the wisest pro- 
cedure for such retreats is to begin 
by discussing some concrete aspect 
of the present religious situation and 
allow the thinking of the group to de- 
velop from that to a more theoretical 
consideration of principles. One of 
the first subjects discussed at Wal- 
denburg was the social gospel in 
America, but toward the end we were 
considering the catholic, ecumenical 
community of which we were aware 
U we were a part. 


THE “PILGRIMAGE” ARRIVES! 


[HE MOVEMENT in this country 
is having the privilege of acting 
as host to a distinguished group of 
m<¢ and women, each one of whom 
carries an important responsibility 
for the Student Christian Movement 
in his or her country. This group, 
popularly known as “The Pilgrimage,” 
making college visits in May and 
attending the summer conferences in 





Tatiana Kirkova 


June. The following gives some idea 
of the interesting personnel: 

MADEMOISELLE T. KIRKOVA. A stu- 
dent leader of Bulgaria. Her report 
on Bulgarian student life at the 1928 
Chartres Conference of International 
Student Service was responsible for 
a special financial appeal being made. 
She holds office in the Ministry des 
Affaires Etrangeres, Sofia. 

HEINRICH ROCHOLL. A German ex- 
change scholar, now studying and 
teaching at Chicago University. Mr. 
Rocholl has been related to the Ger- 
man Students’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion. 

H. QUARLES VAN UFFoRD. Member 
of the Dutch Student Christian Move- 
ment. As a conscientious objector 
during the World War he refused to 
undergo military training required by 
Dutch law and has the unique posi- 
tion of having been able to establish 
an important precedent for Dutch 
history. He was tried for his refusal 
and, instead of receiving a _ prison 
sentence, was granted the right of do- 
ing the equivalent to military service 
in the civil service. 

F. W. T. CRASKE. Intercollegiate 
Secretary of the British Student 
Christian Movement at the University 
of Manchester. In 1927 he was ad- 
mitted to Holy Orders in the Church 
of England. In the fall he will be 
Secretary of the International Depart- 
ment of the British Student Christian 
Movement. Mr. Craske is an accom- 
plished musician. 

FRITZ BERBER. Civil Judge at the 
Munich Law Courts and a member of 
the German Student Christian Move 
ment. He was a delegate to the first 
International Conference held in 
Europe after the war and was the 
first German student to visit Oxford 
after the war. He was a leader in 
the German Youth Movement and 
editor of one of its newspapers. In 


1926 he went to England on a Re- 
search Fellowship and made a study 
of international relations, especially 
as related to the British Empire and 
the League of Nations. 





» STUDENTS TAKE CENSUS 
Miss Maud Russell of Changsha 


Sends this description: 


( NE of the most significant things 

the government has done in Chang- 
sha was to undertake recently a trial 
census of the city. Students in vari- 
ous schools—government and mission 
—were the census takers. These stu- 
dents were given definite districts and 
so many house numbers; they had 
first to go and explain to all their 
‘numbers’ what the census was and 
how it was to be taken, and to help 
the people fill out their report blanks. 
Then after two weeks of street speak- 
ing and poster education and personal 
visits to their ‘numbers’ the census 
was actually taken: from five-thirty 
to seven-thirty on Tuesday morning. 
The sirens were sounded throughout 
the city at five-thirty as a signal for 
everyone to be up and ready; and no 
one but these students were allowed 
to be on the streets during the two 
hours. They were to go to each num- 
ber and actually see the persons 
whose names were on the list. 

Two reasons were given for the 
taking of this census. One of them 
was: Sun Yat-Sen says that the popu- 
lation of China is too small, that 
Europe and America are doubling 
their population every sixty years; 
therefore China is in danger of being 
oppressed by the greater population 
of other countries and the Party 
wants to know just how much danger 
they actually are in. The second rea- 
son for taking the census is the desire 
to find and eliminate all the undesir- 
able elements (those who oppose the 
Revolution) and to unite the good ele- 
ments in the country so that there can 
be real nationalism which will oppose 
any oppression such as cultural and 
economic invasion. It is not these 
“reasons” that I think significant, but 
the fact that the government is find- 
ing something constructive and stimu- 
lating for the students to do. Every 
group of students that I know about 
who went out that morning to take 
the census has come back with 
thought-provoking impressions of the 
poverty and terrible economic condi- 
tions of this city. And that’s far 
better matter as a filling for heads 
than justifiable but often useless atti- 
tudes toward other nations. 
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Tuning in on Radio Station WOR 
at 4:30 o’clock on the afternoon of 
May 6 and May 13, many students 
and professors heard Sherwood Eddy 
speak on Sex and Youth. On May 27 
at the same hour they will hear David 


R. Porter give a word picture of 
the recent meeting of the General 
Committee of the World’s Student 


Christian Federation in India. The 
radio messages of these two well- 
known student leaders were given 
under the auspices of the Intercol- 
legiate Branch of the New York City 
Y.M.C. A. This union of local Chris- 
tian Associations of the colleges and 
universities of New York City, under 
the leadership of Wellington H. Tink- 
er, has been rendering the whole 
movement a service by sponsoring and 
giving publicity to radio addresses by 
prominent men and women who are 
in demand for speaking engagements 
among students. 





The Haverford Christian Union is 
a new organization on the Haverford 
College (Pa.) campus. Its formation, 
so soon after the disbanding of the 
Y. M. C. A., is further proof of the 
truth of David R. Porter’s statement, 
“If the Student Associations were dis- 
banded in every college today, the 
inevitable law of student life and 
thought in every vital, spiritual col- 
lege would in a few months recreate 
another student organization which, 
whatever name might be given to it, 
would have essentially the same 
guiding principles that this Student 
Association Movement now has. This 
local group, with a purpose that is 
not inconsistent with that of the Move- 
ment, plans to have a relationship to 
the intercollegiate fellowship through 
the Middle Atlantic Field Council of 
Student Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations. 

Tea; an _ interconfessional, inter- 
racial and interclass fellowship; an 
exquisite studio; old masterpieces 
played on a rich-toned grand piano; 
stimulating discussions on funda- 
mental interests—this is an impres- 
sionistic picture of one of the Sunday 
afternoons at the home of the Chris- 
tian Association of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
Unversity, where Arthur Moor is the 
genial host. These teas are held un- 
der the joint auspices of the P & S 
Christian Association and the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation. Dr. Sidney E. 
Goldstein of the Jewish Institute of 
Religion, Dr. Bruce Curry of Union 
Theological Seminary and Dr. Ira S. 


High Lights 


Wile, New York psychiatrist, are 
among the persons who have been 
present to lead the discussions. 





The President’s Conference is one 
of the training agencies of the New 
England Field Council. On April 27 
twelve recently elected presidents of 
New England college Associations met 
at the Field Office in Boston to discuss 
the more technical aspects of their 
Associations’ programs. David R. 
Porter and William J. Kitchen were 
present to share their experience and 
to act as consultants. Mr. Porter told 
of the work of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and of his in- 
creasingly strong convictions which 
are the result of his attendance at 
the recent meeting of the General 
Committee of the Federation in India. 





“The World Today” was a pageant 
presented during International Week 
held in April at the College of the 
Pacific (Cal.). The pageant featured 
students of twenty-five nations, in 
their native songs and dances, in- 
cluding a colorful cast of over one 
hundred participants. International 
Week is an annual affair on the 


THE SUMMER 
CONFERENCES 
For MEN STUDENTS 
Kings Mountain 
N. C 


a June 1-9 
Seabeck, Wash ‘ 8-17 
Geneva, Wis. ...... 12-20 
Northfield, Mass. ... 14-22 
Blue Ridge, N. C. .. 14-24 

Co-ED CONFERENCES 
Hollister, Mo. ...... June 4-14 
Estes Park, Colo. .. 7-17 
Eagles Mere, Pa. ... 12-22 


For WoMEN STUDENTS 


Blue Ridge, N. C. ..June 4-14 
Spelman College, At- 


SE Ee 7-14 
Asilomar, Cal. ...... 15-25 
Seabeck, Wash. 18-25 


Camp Maqua, Poland 


| EO 18-28 
Silver Bay, N. Y.... 20-28 
Geneva, Wis. ...... 21-30 


OTHER GROUPS 


Blairstown, N. J. 

(Prepara- 

tory school boys) June 22-27 
Students-in-Industry, 

Silver Lake, N. Y..Aug. 26-31 
National Student Sec- 

retaries’ Assembly, 

Estes Park..June 28-July 16 


campus of the College of the Pacific. 
Participating were such distinguished 
men as Dr. George H. Mead of th 
University of Chicago, Dr. Ng Poon 
Chew, San Francisco newspaper ed- 
itor, and Dr. Roy Akagi, Executiv 
Secretary of the Japanese Student 
Association of North America. 


Students in Industry will seek to 
evaluate their experiences at a con- 
ference at Silver Lake, New York, 
August 26-31. This conference is open 
to all students who have worked with 
their hands in industry. Many of the 
delegates attending the conferenc 
wil] have been members of one of the 
organized Students in Industry semi- 
nars which are being held in various 
parts of the country, although this 
is not an _ essential pre-requisite. 
Some of the leaders of the conference, 
which is being held in conjunction 
with the conference of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, are Arthur Holt, 
Frank Tannenbaum, Hon. J. S. Wood- 
worth, M. P. of Canada, James Myers, 
and Walter Ludwig. The conference 
is held under the auspices of the 
committee of nine cooperating organi- 
zations interested in the Students in 
Industry Movement. The Student Y. 
W. C. A. and the Student Y. M. C. A. 
are two of the nine organizations. 

The National Speakers’ Bureau un- 
der the direction of A. J. Elliott, is 
a functioning unit of the Y. M. C. A. 
Movement. Numerous brief but sig- 
nificant reports continue to swim into 
the news net. Harry Bone has r 
cently visited colleges in three widely 
separated fields, the Rocky Mountain, 
the Southern and the Middle Atlantic; 
Arthur Rugh has been jumping al! 
over the national map; W. W. Alex 
ander of the Interracial Commission 
of the South cooperated with colleg 
Cosmopolitan Clubs and the Denver 
Interracial Commission in the obser- 
vance of Race Relations Sunday; Fred 
B. Smith spent two days in Colorad 
Agricultural College; FE. Stanley 
Jones spoke before many college audi- 
ences during the spring and “Dad” 
Elliott, himself, has been a powerful 
factor in revitalizing personal and 
group life in scores of points in all 
sections of the country. 


The comment of the correspondent 
from Nebraska, on the effect of th: 
visit of Stanley Jones to the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska is an example of 
the value of this emphasis. He says, 
“It seems natural to talk about re 
ligion on the University of Nebraska 
campus since the visit of Stanley 
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Jones. One student said, ‘At that our resources, for the common good of Jews unite in a program of un- 
meeting my girl was with me. As_ all,” the speaker declared. derstanding and _ good-will? An 


Stanley Jones spoke, I forgot the min- 
isters on the platform. I forgot the 
rest of the audience. I even forgot 
about my girl. It was as though 
only Stanley Jones and I were there 
and he were speaking directly to me 
about my life plans.’ The face of 
another, a senior, shines with joy. An 
oft-discussed question is settled. His 
life work is to be the Christian min- 
istry. A junior in engineering was 
stirred to share his new real Chris- 
tian experience with others. Another 
is seeking to develop his personal 
prayer life in order that he may have 
more of such power in his own life as 
he saw in Jones.” 





“The Meaning of Liberalism,” an 
address delivered by Father John S. 
Ryan, opened an intercollegiate Lib- 
eral Conference held in Baltimore 
April 19-20. The conference was 
sponsored by the Johns Hopkins Lib- 
eral Club in cooperation with the Gou- 
cher Ethics Club and was attended 
by more than seventy-five students, 
alumni and professors of seventeen 
colleges and universities. Father Ryan 
drew a distinction between liberalism 
in attitude and liberalism in doctrine, 
as denoting, respectively, tolerance 
and open-mindedness toward new 
ideas, and the positive acceptance of 
certain radical beliefs. He said, “The 
term liberalism means different things 
at different times and with different 
people. Liberalism in one field does 
not necessarily imply liberalism in 
others, nor is this natural nor from my 
point of view possible. No man can call 
himself an unreserved liberal. Every 
man has certain fields in which he 
reserves the right to hold his con- 
victions, and he has a right to have 
those beliefs protected.” 

Saturday morning there were dis- 
cussion groups, chaired by students. 
The conference was divided, according 
to interest, into the following groups, 
Third Party Movements; Dollar Di- 
plomacy; The League of Nations and 
World Peace; Criticisms of the pres- 
ent Order and Proposed Roads to 
Freedom. Papers were read and dis- 
cussed. After a luncheon in_ his 
honor, Norman Thomas, the main 
speaker of the conference, discussed 
Our Interdependent World and How 
ve Run It. He fairly well exploded 
the myth of “rugged individualism” 
and said that the distinction to be 
drawn is not between individualism 
and collectivism but between irre- 
sponsible collectivism and intelligent 
collective control. “The challenge of 
the day to the college student is the 
need of a pioneer group to employ its 
creative energies in working out an 
intelligent plan of collective control of 


Saturday evening a one-act play, “A 
Question of Sex” was presented by the 
Cosmopolitan Players and Norman 
Thomas spoke again on “The College 
Student as a Potential Voter.” Sun- 
day morning Walter Ludwig pre- 
sented the Students-in-Industry-Move- 
ment and different students told their 
experiences while in industry. The 
closing session, Sunday afternoon, was 
led by V. F. Calverton, editor of the 
Modern Quarterly, on “What the Stu- 
dent can Do.” 
Protestants, 


Can Catholics and 


affirmative answer comes from the 
Newman Club, Menorah Society, Cos- 
mopolitan Club and the Y. M. C. A. 
cabinet, at the University of Denver. 
These groups met and made plans 
looking toward an era of under- 
standing and good-will between the 
different faiths. A mass meeting 
addressed by a Rabbi, Priest and Min- 
ister will be followed by a series of 
intensive studies into the history of 
the various religious groups and the 
psychological, sociological and _ biol- 
ogical aspects of the present barriers 
to understanding. 





Are Conferences Necessary? 


A consideration of a major feature of the 
Student Movement program 


ésWE Believe in Conferences” is 


the title of a recent report of 
student conferences. Not only is this 
an apt journalistic title but its use is 
an indication of the important place 
that the Movement has given to con- 
ferences as one of the means by which 
certain fundamental but generally un- 
defined results have been accomplished. 
Conferences to be successful, must 
be oriented into the life of the Move- 
ment. As one studies the history of 
this and other movements and observes 
the contemporary scene, one is im- 
pressed with the fact that there are 
genuine values inherent in the Move- 
ment’s “intercollegiateness.” The 
weak Association in one section of the 
country is immeasurably influenced 
and helped when an opportunity is 
provided for sharing experiences with 
the leaders of a strong Association, 
especially if both are colleges of a 
similar type. Of all the processes 
and methods of the Movement, none is 
more potent than the conference, when 
measured by its consequences, in pro- 
viding for the sharing of experience. 
In addition, a conference makes visible 
certain fundamental aspects of the 
Movement. It is generally difficult 
and frequently impossible to ex- 
perience the catholicity, the size, the 
depth and richness of the life of the 
Movement in most local Associations 
—even the most vital. The blending 
of the varied strains in the confer- 
ence makes this possible. Equally 
infrequent in a local Association is 
the opportunity to enlist the cooper- 
ation of the senior members of the 
Movement—the men and women of 
national and international renown. 
Because of its numerical strength and 
the potentiality of its personnel, the 
conference provides a sufficiently chal- 
lenging platform opportunity to secure 
the presence of the ablest and the 
busiest of our prophets and statesmen 
Paradoxically, therefore, a conference 


is at one time, merely one incident in 
a continuing all-the-year-round-pro- 
gram, and the epitome of the meaning 
of the Movement—that something 
which eludes a net of words. Partly 
because of the potency of this con- 
ference method and partly because of 
its paradoxical nature, there is always 
danger that it be made an end in it- 
self, rather than a means. So expert 
have we become in conference man- 
agement that it is easy to begin to 
talk about “throwing” a conference 
whenever there appears to be a pau- 
city of other activity. It is compar- 
able to the “busy-work” that the 
school teacher provides for her pupils 
whenever she exhausts her limited 
educational material. I dare say that 
this “conference for conference sake” 
philosophy is not as sound as the 
“busy-work” of the elementary schools, 
and the latter is now termed not ped- 
agogically valuable. 

If the only contributions of the con- 
ference to our Movement were those 
already mentioned it would be a 
method worth using and would justify 
the expenditure of much time to bring 
it to perfection. However, just as 
the Movement, when true to its her- 
itage and name, is, as David Porter 
has said, more than “an amateurish 
educational adjunct to the _ cur- 
riculum,” so are the conferences when 
they express the Movement’s objec- 
tives. They approximate miniature 
social orders based on the religion of 
Jesus. Technically, they attempt ‘to 
give the delegates a concentrated and 
controlled experience of right living.” 
Each student has a sustained labora- 
tory practice in living the good life for 
the period of the conference. This 
experience includes outdoor exercise 
and rest amid the beauties of nature, 
a pleasurable fellowship in purposive 
thinking about fundamental and pos- 
sibly previously undiscovered interests, 
a widening of acquaintanceships to 
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include people of other races, classes 
and religions, and a measure of re- 
sponsibility in administering the de- 





mocracy of God—whether it be Blue 
Ridge, Maqua, Geneva or Estes Park. 

From these conferences students 
glimpse and incarnate aspects of 
God’s purpose and then, with latent 
powers evoked, they go out to share 
something of their vision with others 
back on the campus or in the after- 
graduation world. They have begun 
to learn how “to live nobly and beyond 
the ordinary, in that exquisite margin 
of life where all experience is meas- 
ured by the highest good for oneself 
and other people.” At the conferences 
many choose a life work in which 
they are able to square their actions 
with their Christian convictions. 

It is difficult to see how we can be 
true to the radical implications of the 
name “Christian” unless our confer- 
ences are able to infect students with 
an irrepressible impulse to help others 
to find, for themselves, that which 
the conference helps men and women 
to discover. It is not enough for a 
conference to enable stu- 
learn how to grow sym- 
metrically, to develop a personal inner 
autonomy which is not too greatly 
influenced one way or the other by 
environment, and provide a place for 
haring technical knowledge, whether 
about electrons, the League of Na- 
tions, or the Christian Associations. 
The test of a_ successful student 
Christian conference is the extent to 
which the students who attend it. 
immediately or over a period of years, 


Christian 
dents to 


find themselves unable to keep from 
expressing by action in specific life 
situations their belief in a “pro- 


gressive integrating process” at work 
in the universe—which is another wav 
of saying, their belief in a God who 
is a loving Father of all men. This 
naturally includes a willingness to 
take the consequences of betting one’s 
life on such an audacious assumption, 
in a world organized on the selfish, 
profit-motive, competitive nationalistic 
and racialistic basis. 

Although there is some criticism to 
the effect that the churches are not 
presented as the best mediums 
through which this life purpose may 
be expressed, the literally 
thousands of men and women, alumni 
of the Student Christian 
Movement conferences, tell a different 
The great majority of these 
men and women are active 
of churches and have set themselves 
“to discover the true ideal for Christ’s 
Church in our day and to help trans- 


lives of 


Association 


tory. 


members 


form the existing churches into the 
nature of that ideal.” 

In that profound volume of the- 
ology, Alice in Wonderland, there is 
this erudite conversation: 


“They were obliged to have him 
with them,” the Mock Turtle 
said, “No wise fish would go any- 
where without a porpoise.” 

“Wouldn’t it really?” said 

Alice, in a tone of great surprise. 

“Of course not,” said the Mock 

Turtle: “Why, if a fish came to 

me and told me that he was going 

on a journey, I should say, ‘With 
what porpoise?’ ” 

Forgetting the pun, it is a moot 
question, as the quotation stands, 
whether there was or was not a real 
reason for a fish refusing to go any- 
where without a porpoise. The un- 
reasonableness of the incident is that 
no reason is given for “being obliged 
to have him with them.” While on 





a sheer pragmatic basis conferences 
have come to occupy a large place in 
our Movement’s life, up to the pres- 
ent time little research has been done 
in the field of conference objective and 
principles of program technique and 
management. 

Is it not reasonable to expect that 
an emphasis on which has depended 
so much of the prophetic quality of 
the Movement should be studied thor- 
oughly? Some Field Councils are now 
setting the pace. There are few more 
important questions to which the 
other councils, and in fact the 
National Council of Student Associ- 
ations, could direct their attention. 

FRANCIS A. HENSON. 


Picture detent 7, oe Ge 


This article, one of a series describing the work- 
of the Student Associations, is offered both be- 
cause of its interest to INTERCOLLEGIAN readers 
and for its suggestive value to other Associations 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION is 
LX a fellowship of students bound to- 
gether by a common loyalty to Jesus, 
His belief about God, and His way of 
life. The content of the program is 
determined by the traditions of the 
Association, plus the particular inter- 
ests and experiences of the leadership 
in any given year. It is inconceivable, 
for example, that the Yale Associa- 
tion should give up its interest in the 
Yale Hope Mission, with its emphasis 
on evangelistic work, even though the 
officers in a given year might be more 
concerned about some other phase of 
the Christian gospel. Such a tradi- 
tion is entirely good. If anyone feels 
that this is too great a departure from 
the project method and that the Asso- 
ciation should start from scratch each 
year to construct its entire program, 
it seems to me that he is failing to 


use the value which history should 
contribute. 
Historically the Yale Association 


has been a fellowship vitally inter- 
ested in personal evangelism. Methods 
have changed through the years, but 
ever since 1880 or thereabouts, this 
Association has judged its success by 
the number of students who have 
come into a personal experience of 
God as revealed to man in the life and 
teachings of Jesus. The Yale Hope 
Mission; informal groups led by 
Henry Wright, William Borden and 
William Sloane—to mention only three 
of the many men who have set high 
standards for this 
prayer meetings; special meetings— 
all of these major activities of the 
Association have had one aim: that 
men might come to that for 
them Jesus was to be the Master and 
inspiration of every decision in life. 
On the Advisory Committee of the 
Association are alumni who as stu- 


class 


work—; 


decide 


dents had been active; their one con- 
cern is that the work remain true to 
its high standard of the past. 
Another tradition, and one which is 
a great boon, is the determination or 
the part of faculty and alumni friends 
to leave the policy in the hands of 
the undergraduates. It is great to 
have older men to give counsel and t 
help the Association in its appeal to 
alumni and parents for financial sup- 
port. In fact, it would have been im- 
possible to have lived through some 
of the crises of the past, had there 
not been this group of loyal friends. 
The major emphasis for the past 
year has been to put deeper 1 
richer content into the term “Chris- 
tian.” Not a great number of new 
men have been drawn into the fell: 
ship. A considerable number ha 
done boys’ work or some other type of 
service, but it is hard to help th 
men to work out a philosophy of life 
which makes this sort of thing 
genuinely Christian service. We hav 
not succeeded very well at that. 
With the building of a new home f 
the Yale Hope Mission, naturally t! 
branch of the work is receiving un- 
usual attention. An undergraduat 
committee carries on much of the pro 
gram at the Mission and the under- 
graduates are well represented on t! 
policy-forming committee. The ne 
Yale Hope Mission affords an oppor- 
tunity for us to do a far-reaching 
work for transient men. Every yea 
we hope and believe that there wil! 
go out from this student body a dozen 
or fifteen men, well trained in this 
type of evangelism. The respectable 
people of the country have too ofter 
left rescue missions in the hands of 
poorly trained and highly emotiona 
fanatics. If we can send out minis 
ters, professional and business men 
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who will know how to carry on a con- 
structive program for rebuilding 
broken lives, we shall be dealing with 
a fundamental religious and social 
need of this country. 

Men have been more willing this 
year to study the Bible to see what it 
has to offer for life. Most of our stu- 
dents are amazingly ignorant in this 
field, even those who come from Chris- 
tian homes. Professor Latourette has 
two groups of freshmen who are 
studying the life of Christ; other 
groups of upperclassmen are using the 
Bible records to get at the important 
lessons to be learned from the early 
Church. 

Small groups of men meet regularly 
to share their experiences in personal 
work, new ideas they have gotten 
from their reading, and to _ get 
strength for new ventures of faith by 
fellowship together. Recently one of 
the sophomores who has been coming 
into a deeper Christian experience has 
been very sick. It was very hearten- 
ing to see the sincere concern shown 
by the various men. One man, who 
has since told me that he had not pre- 
viously believed in intercession, spent 
a whole evening in prayer. 

The major emphasis on the deepen- 
ing of the meaning of Christian com- 
mitment has led many students to 
think into the question of life work. 
About fifteen are meeting from time 
to time to consider whether the foreign 
missionary enterprise offers them the 
best place to serve their day. The 
close cooperation between the Church 
of Christ in Yale University and the 
Christian Association has encouraged 
many students to think seriously 
about their place in the Church. A 
small group of seniors, committed to 
the Church ministry, has met regu- 
larly to discuss their opportunity and 
the sort of Christianity they need in 
this day. For it seems as clear as 
anything can be that thinking students 
in twentieth century America, who 
have been touched by the spirit of 
Christ and have learned to plan con- 
structively for service in their genera- 
tion, will be forced to consider ways in 
which *hey can build the churches 
more nearly after the mind of the 
Master. 

An article, written recently by the 
president of Dwight Hall, has this 
paragraph: “Dwight Hall is a way of 
life. One cannot say, ‘lo! here it is.’ 
... It is a state of mind, a way of look- 
ing at and doing things ideally. There 
may be a limit to the number who can 
do boys’ work, deputations, forums 
and mission or jail work; there is no 
limit, though, to the number who may 
choose to regard the three-fold path 
for which Dwight Hall stands—study, 
communion, and out of these—living 
—as the basis and way of their lives.” 

E. Fay CAMPBELL. 
Yale. 


DWIGHT HALL 


(YALE) 


ENTERTAINS TRAVELING 





STUDENT 


SECRETARIES 


Caught by the camera: 
(Chicago) ; B E. Mays 


Kenneth Kline 
(Atlanta) ; 


(Michigan) ; 


Ralph Hollinger 
Thornton 


Merriam (Cleveland 


YY. M. C. A); W. W. Mendenhall (Indiana); Frank Wilson (New York) ; 


Arthur Rugh 


(New York) 


The Theological World 


SOUTHWEST. News from the South- 
west and Pacific comes so seldom that 
we begin our survey of the Seminary 
World with those sections of the 
Country. The movement in the South- 
west has grown up as a student move- 
ment. It was instigated and planned 
by students, and the faculty has 
helped in many ways as members of 
the group. The activities have taken 
the form of retreats, athletic contests, 
social events, etc. The Southwest As- 
sociation includes the Southwest 
Methodist University, Texas Christian 
University and Trinity University— 
Trinity, not having a Seminary, par- 
ticipates through its undergraduates 
who are considering the ministry. 

The first meeting of the year was a 
picnic for the purpose of increasing 
student acquaintances. The second 
meeting was interesting in that each 
different group presented a paper 
telling of the particular contribu- 
tion of the denomination it repre- 
sented. Mr. J. B. Love writes to 
us in regard to the movement in 
the Southwest: “There is hardly a 
doubt now as to the continuation of 
the work of the interseminary move- 
ment in the Southwest. It has had a 
natural growth and has come up from 
within the student group rather than 
being imposed from without. A per- 
manent organization has been formed 
with an executive committee whose 
continuation from year to year has 
been provided for. An attempt is be- 
ing made to get a large group of 
theological students to the Hollister 
Conference in June and a special meet- 
ing of the theological group will be 
held.” 


PaciFic. The annual interseminary 
conference was held April 12-13 at 
the Pacific School of Religion, on the 
theme “How to Make God Real 
Through Public Worship.” The con- 
ference started propitiously with an 


address on “Worship in Religious 
Education” by Professor Sandford 


Fleming of the Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School. From this stimulat- 
ing address the conference proceeded 
to a discussion of its chief topics. An 
evening service at AlJl Soul’s Church 
was followed by an address by the 
Reverend Bayard H. Jones on “Mak- 
ing God Real Through Liturgical 
Worship,” and a discussion of the 
reality of God through liturgical wor- 
ship. The next morning was devoted 
to an address and discussion on 
“Making God Real Through Non- 
liturgical Worship.” The conference 
was an inspiration to those participat- 
ing and the spirit was markedly one 
of cooperation and real fellowship 
across denominational lines. 


CuicaGco. An interesting announce- 
ment comes from the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary of the appointment 
of Cecil M. Smith as instructor in 
religious music, to take office in the 
Fall of 1929. Mr. Smith, by the way, 
is a son of Professor Gerald B. Smith 
whose recent untimely death leaves so 
large a gap in the theological world. 


THE East. From the Drew Semi- 
nary at Madison, N. J., comes the an- 
nouncement of the plan of “Brothers 
College”—a college of liberal arts to 
be established in connection with the 
seminary. The college was opened 
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last fall with a freshman class; at the 
end of three years the college will 
have its four classes. 

The Rt. Rev. Edwin D. Mouzon, 
D. D., Bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, delivered the Ly- 
man Beecher lectures on the subject 
“Preaching with Authority,” while the 
Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures were 
given by Professor Frank C. Porter, 
who endeavored to give some of the 
results of his long study of St. Paul 
in a series of lectures called “Light 
from Paul on Present Problems of 
Christian Thought.” In addition, the 
Terry Lectures on the relation of re- 
ligion to science were given by Dr. J. 
Y. Simpson, Professor of Natural 
Science in New College, speaking on 
“Nature: Cosmic, Human and Divine.” 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. Announcements 
from numerous seminaries tell of the 
various summer schools which the 
seminaries carry on. A few years ago 
there were no summer schools con- 
ducted by seminaries, but so rapid has 
been the movement toward the use of 
the summer for educational purposes, 
and so valuable has it been to min- 
isters who are unable to find time for 
study in the winter months that the 
number of summer schools has in- 
creased tremendously. The Auburn 
Theological Seminary will hold a sum- 
mer session next July, with about 75 
students. Among the instructors will 
be Dr. John Timothy Stone, Pastor 
of North Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago and Reverend William H. Leach, 
editor of Church Management. Mem- 
bers of the regular staff, including 
President Harry L. Reed, will also 
teach. 

The Union Theological Seminary 
has announced that among those who 
will be on its summer school staff are: 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, President 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Henry Hallam 
Tweedy of Yale Divinity and Henry 
Nelson Weiman of Chicago Theo- 
logical. 

Chicago Theological Seminary will 
hold its summer session of two terms, 
the first beginning June 17th and the 
second July 25th. Its faculty, as in 
the past, will represent some of the 
finest religious thinking in the 
country. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
thank on behalf of the Editors of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN all those who have 
been kind enough to report facts and 
ideas of interest to us thereby helping 
to further the growing unity of work 
and purpose among the seminaries of 
various denominations. May all the 
readers of this column enjoy a sum- 
mer increasingly rich in Christian ex- 
perience and fellowship. 

GARDINER M. Day. 


Trinity Church, Boston. 
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The Periscope 





With far-away shades of and apologies to Eugene O'Neill 


—and, perhaps, Einstein! 


Time and place: None, really; and yet—almost any campus 


in June. 


I. 


It is as though HE gazed into a 
crystal, darkly. He sees himself, arm 
in arm with Her. Lightly they step 
from the Frat House portico and 
wander uncertainly amid the patches 
of soft moonlight and under the 
campus trees. Dance music follows 
them and fades. For a time 
they are silent; then . 


He: What a glorious week it has 
been! You know, this June house- 
party has always seemed to me the 
happiest one in the whole year... . 
And this one especially, the last of 
them all with you here 
is heavenly! ..... Do you suppose 
anyone has really guessed that we’re 
engaged? 


SHE (snuggling): What if they do? 
We can’t keep it secret always ..... 
Can we? ....-. And yet, when I saw 
Polly Wade so completely attentive to 
you this evening I wanted to stand up 
and tell them all. 


HE (chuckling): And soon I’ll have 
a job. And then, we'll be—(AIll goes 
blank suddenly and He sees nothing. 
But He seems tohear, faintly, a cyni- 
cal laugh coming out of oblivion). 


II. 


He sees Himself again. The last 
ball game of the season is being played 
and it is the final inning. She is in the 
stand. He is on the field . . . playing 
... at bat now. .. Then, suddenly He 
hits the ball . . . and the stands rock 
with cheering as the ball sails far out 
beyond the reach of any fielder. . 


SHE: My hero! 


He ... rounds third base . . . slides 
home ... is safe... has won the game 
-But suddenly He sees Himself, 

not there, but climbing a steep moun- 
tainside, alone. It is filled with rocks 
.. and dangers . .. And there is no 


cheering Then, darkness once 
again. 
ITI. 
Class Day has just closed. The 


Seniors are moving among themselves 
bidding farewells . . . He is clasping 


the hand of his best and oldest friend 
of college days. 


HE: Goodbye, old man... No, not 
goodbye; for we'll see each other of- 
ten, won’t we?... 


(Then, out of somewhere, the sams 
voice) 


Voice: You'll never see each other 
again . 


IV 
Commencement Day appears. He 


sees the long line of capped and 
gowned Seniors as they move forward 
to the platform to receive their diplo- 
mas ... His turn comes... He is 
standing before the beaming and 
somewhat worn face of the Prexy... 
extends His hand, when— 


Abruptly He finds Himself alone, 
at night, under the awesome expanse 
of the stars, on a strange and lonely 
road ...Alone?... Yes... and no 

. Someone or Something is there 
with Him...in Him... of Him... 
And the voice He hears is a strangely 
familiar one... 


HE: Who . . .What are you?... 


VoIcE (ever so gently, yet ever so 
firmly): I? ... You know... and 
yet you do not know... An old 
friend ... And yet not always a wel- 
come one, I’m sure .. . You’ve ignored 
me much since first I came to counse! 
with you... But, now ...I fear you 
must heed me ... entirely .. . Who 


am I? . I am the real voice of 
Commencement. Each year I begin 


to speak to Seniors soon after the 
Christmas holidays. And I grow 
stronger as the spring days come on 
and strongest now that Com- 
mencement is here . .. and gone. 
For, you see, I am Life... Life... 
out there ... Real Life ... Not that 
which you have been living here be- 
hind closed college gates for four 
years . But something different 
. and better . . . Some call me rude 
. .. disillusioning ... hard... cruel 
. .. Others call me... good... I 
am all these things ... It depends... 
on how people meet me. 
Curtain 
—THE OBSERVER. 
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The Wayfarer 


In my summer book-kit I have 
stored the following against those 
longed for days beneath a tree when, 
undisturbed by man-made schedules, 
I will have a chance to pursue my 
soul’s culture: 


CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY, by 
Elvira J. Slack—to aid me in my 
search for a pervading harmony for 
all of life. 

Our ECONOMIC MORALITY, by Harry 
F. Ward—so that away from the 
rush of this world I may see it more 
clearly. 

THE ART OF THINKING, by Ernest 
Dimnet—because I think that this is 
what I need. 

REALITY, by B. H. Streeter—to read 
for the third time. 

THE LIFE OF HENRY B. WRIGHT, by 
George Stewart—to live again with a 
rreat spirit who left an imperishable 
imprint on all who knew him. 

A DEVOTIONAL DraAry by J. H. Old- 
ham, and THE ENRICHMENT OF 
PRAYER, by David R. Porter—to help 
in my daily practice of the presence 
of God. 





* *» * 


I intend to make this summer an 
expansive spiritual experience, and in 
this I am assured I am not alone. If 
anyone needs a spring-board from 
which to plunge THE WAYFARER and 
his friends into this kind of an ex- 
ploration of life’s deepest and farthest, 
let him contemplate for a moment (but 
not too long) this uncentered round 
of college as described in a western 
collegiate review : 

1. X college is the best college in the U. S. A. 
<. A good paddling now and then will make 

a freshman civilized and fill him with 

college spirit. 

The worth and 

depend upon the 

team. 
4. Organized cheering is the 
of athletic victories. : 

A young professor is flattered when he is 

called “prof.” ; 

Every professor knows and delivers the 
truth in the classroom: he gets paid for 
it. 

A co-ed wearing shell-rimmed glasses and 
low-heeled shoes is intelligent and there- 
fore without romantic possibilities. 
Every pretty co-ed is at least somewhat 
of a dumb-bell. 

). Studies are intended to fill in the gaps 

between sports and activities. , 

10. A dean is a combination of policeman, 
censor, and prohibition agent. ; 

ll. A ecritical-minded student or professor is 
a Bolshevik who should be kicked out. 


reputation of a college 
victories of its football 


chief cause 


12. A male professor will never, never 
“flunk” a very, very pretty co-ed. 

13. Not to know the words of the alma 
mater song is more reprehensible than 


not to be able to recite the Lord’s Prayer 
or the multiplication tables. 

14. The primary purpose of a college educa- 
tion is to enable graduates to earn more 
money. 

15. Any man who earns his way through 
college by dishing hash, washing dishes, or 
shoveling coal for six or eight hours a 
day is likely to get a greater benefit 
out of a college education than a man 
who devotes most of his time to his 
studies. 


16. College life is the open sesame to Success. 

17. College tradition can be established dur- 
ing a five-minute discussion of a fra- 
ternity meeting or by vote of a faculty. 

18. Every one enrolled as a college student is 
benefited by being exposed to the process 
of education. 

9. Education means 


well, education! 


* * * 


Number seventeen reminds me of 
the college paper which announced 
that the tradition of ————, “started 
here last year, will be continued.” 
That’s a fact of real encouragement. 
The tendency of weeds to usurp the 
land should only encourage us to set 
out more boldly to plant a few worth- 
while seeds. 

. s« @ 


Speaking of traditions, have you 
noticed that Wesleyan (Conn.) is one 
of the colleges lately to offer an ex- 
change scholarship for the purpose 
“of developing international friend- 
ship and goodwill by creating a tra- 
dition of cooperation and reciprocity 
between the United States and Ger- 
many .” I hope that this will 
develop into a “tradition” that not 
only will be continued at Wesleyan 
but will be transplanted, root and 
branch, to many other campuses. 


* *x * 


The discussions for and against 
compulsory chapel have shown at 
least two sides of that problem; an- 
other side is revealed by Professor 
William Lyon Phelps as he reminisces 
of days at Yale when attendance was 


compulsory. The daily sprint to 
chapel was accomplished by many 


students either without breakfast or 
with “assorted chunks of it engaged 
in civil war in their stomachs.” Said 
a lady one morning, “Do look at those 
poor boys running to chapel with 
their tongues hanging out!” “Those,” 
corrected the professor, “are not 
tongues; they are griddle cakes.” 





A springtime silhouette of any healthy 
student’s mind 


I am glad to learn that a committee 
is at work to raise a fund of $30,000 
as a memorial to the late Studdert- 
Kennedy and partly for the education 
and care of his family. Who in this 
country will not want to contribute 
who ever has come under the spell of 
this frail man? I shall never cease to 
have ringing in my ears: 

Peace does not mean the end of all 
our striving, 
Joy does not mean the drying of our 

tears 
Peace is the power that comes to souls 
arriving 
Up to the light where God himselj 
appears. 
* ~ ~ 

International cooperation among 
students goes on apace. Two notable 
events in May were, the annual meet- 
ing of the Council of North American 
Student Movements (which binds us 
with the Student Christian Movement 
in Canada), and the arrival in this 
country of the European Student 
Pilgrimage representing the Federa- 
tion and I. S. S. The interesting 
personnel of this group is given on 
page 287. 

The second Anglo-American Confer- 
ence will this year be held in this 
country in June at Northfield. And 
then the “trek to Europe.” My hope 
is—despite not a few fears—that this 
friendly conferring may be another 
way of building international under- 
standing and goodwill. 

* * * 


One other way, which some critics 


have been inclined to question, is 
through the missionary enterprise. 
Edward Lockwood, an old Student 


Mover, writes from Canton: “I have 
never had so free a chance to work 
as now. I find no limitations on me 
because of the fact that I am a for- 
eigner. The last few years have 
shown China the danger of isolation 
from the rest of the world.” 
* » . 

I close this page (until October) as 
I began it—with a plea for spiritual 
expansiveness. This very simple and 
very old poem of gratitude is in the 
direction of my hope for your sum- 
mer’s experience, and my own: 


Could I with ink the ocean fill, 

Were the whole sky of parchment 
made ; 

Were every stick on earth a quill 

And every man a scribe by trade; 

To write the love of God to man, 

Would drain the ocean dry; 

Nor could the scroll. contain the 
whole 

Tho’ stretched from sky to sky. 


—THE WAYFARER. 
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Che Chicago 
Theological Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all 
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OZORA 5S. DAVIS, President 
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OBERLIN 
offers— 





A Graduate School of Theology, non-sec- 
tarian and interdenominational, which, 
for ninety-five years, has championed 
the cause of fearless truthseeking, 
scholarly work, evangelistic fervor and 


missionary Zeal. 


A Completely Revised Curriculum built up- 
on a careful study of the needs re 
ligious leaders are called upon to meet, 


and the resources necessary to an effec 





tive parish ministry. 
An Opportunity to Work intimately with a 
Faculty of distinction, and a student 


| 
| 
body drawn from many parts of the | 
world and representing many different | 

| 


points of view. 


A Part in the Life of a strong, well-equipped 
College with its many cultural interests 


and advantages. 


A Close-up Practical Contact with the most 
pressing problems confronting the 
Church today. Its suburban location 
provides it with unexcelled laboratory 
opportunity in open country, town, 


small city and great city parishes. 


For information concerning entrance requirements, 
scholarship aid, and course requirements for A.M., 


B.D., or S.7.M. degrees address: 


Dean THOMAS W. GRAHAM 


Oberlin, Ohio 


























